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PREFACE 


\НЕЗЕ notes, comments and criticisms are not by any 
means exhaustive. Much more might and ought to be 
said. They аге my own opinions (though I am glad to 
say not mine alone) and should be received w: ith caution. 
And yet, as soon as I realize how unpopular at the present 
time most of them are, I know there will be no need to 
insist on this. They are largely intended to help students 
to bring a critical mind to Russel's opinions, to give them 
due weight as befits a great mathematician and a sincere 
and brave man but never to accept them against personal 
reasoning and experience. Again, I am in this small book 
merely attempting to give a few suggestions on passages 
where the notes of the Selections and such additional books 
as students use may not be helpful. But they are not 
substitutes for the notes or for other books. My advice, 
then, to the student would be this: Your first business, 
is to read and consider the original essays themselves as 
far as you can. After that you may refer to other books. 
Above all, think for yourselves and do not fear to deduce 
from your own life what your experience has taught you ; 
and argue with others. Your mind and heart are the only 
ones of their kinds in the whole universe. They are 
instruments which will decay if unused and become corrupt 
if not used properly ; and though you may be helped by 


. others it is you yourself alone who can use them. By all 


means learn all you can from older better and wiser people 
and respect them for their wisdom. Theirs are the riches 
of learning which it is your privilege now to enjoy and 
to neglect them would be to impoverish yourselves. But 
what you learn of wisdom beauty and truth, that digest 
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and assimilate mentally and spiritually till it veritably be- 
comes part of yourselves. 


Do not be too quickly inclined to despise the past. 
Men have not been fools for two thousand years because 
they did not know or agree with all the conclusions of 
Darwin, Marx, Freud, Hitler, Einstein or Russel. A man 
may know everything there is to be known in Economics 
Biology or Physics and yet be a fool. Modern man knows 
a very great deal about everything except himself. Despite 
the psychologists man knows less about man, truly 
speaking, than perhaps ever before ; and even less about 
God. And yet he keeps talking as if he were a progressive 
and civilised being. 


A word needs to be said in explanation of the familiar 
personal and rather dogmatic tone of this commentary. It 
was written first for my own students whose difficulties 
I saw and sympathised with and, when writing it, I always 
had these students in mind. So that I fear I may in this. 
book be guilty of that rather authoritarian tone which 
because of the need of extra emphasis in the personal 
association of a class is more excusable there than here. 
Moreover I had in mind, damning as the confession шау 
appear in the eyes of a student, less the immediate re- 
quirements of examinations than the further and larger 
aims of truth and life. In excuse of which I can only 
plead that if papers are well set the two will never conflict. 

I repeat that this is not another b 
Bertrand Russel's selections. 
student's attention to some of what I consider to be 
fallacious arguments of Russel and to suggest some weak- 


nesses and ignorances in his view of life which these 
essays appear to me to show, 
his views have changed a 


ook of notes upon 
It is an attempt to call the 


though I am well aware that 
good deal in recent years. 
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Inevitably, therefore, I shall appear to be much more un- 
favourably critical of Russel than in fact I am, since I 
leave his excellences to those who, as far as I can see, 
are only too willing to praise him and confine myself to 
shortcomings in his style argument and general philo- 
sophy. In the same way though frequently I write in 
criticism of the deductions of modern scientists in the con- 
viction that all but the greatest scientists take altogether 
too narrow and shallow view of their vast subject and 
though I strongly deprecate their attitude of patronage 
and condescension towards modes of human experience 
and behaviour for which most of them have at present 
small sympathy, I am nevertheless full of admiration for 
the true scientific method and many of its achievements. 
in the last hundred years. 

In calling attention to Russel's self-contradiction I have: 
no doubt fallen into the mistake of supposing that since 
the essays follow one another like chapters they were there- 
fore written at much the same time. But these essays, it 
should be remembered, were written over a period of 
twenty or more years in which Russel was occupied with 
many other things and in which it is only to be expected 
that his opinions would change. Even so, one may 
demand a general consistency of outlook and argument 
and this, in my belief, one does not altogether find. 

If arguments in explanation and in defence of Christianity 
appear more often than the student may think reasonable, 
that is not only because I happen to be a Christian. It is 
because Russel is writing for Western readers and con- 
cerning himself with certain interpretations of European 
history which may be doubtful and, above all, because in 
so doing he is taking for granted much knowledge and 
many presuppositions which are bound to be foreign to 


Indian readers. 
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Above all apart from trying to help students to adopt 
a more thoughtful and critical attitude in general and, to 
«understand better Russel's arguments and that view of life 
which is implicit in them, this book is a plea for that 
-reintegration of human experience, of the scientific, the 
‘rational, the artistic (or imaginative or romantic) and the 
religious, which I believe to be the fundamental need of 
“our time and without which mankind, even if by some 
good luck it escapes destruction by the atom bomb, will 
not for long retain its distinctive nature of humanity. 


St. Paul's College, 
Calcutta, 
March, 1949. 
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RUSSEL AND HIS LITERARY STYLE 
A GENERAL Essay 


In considering Russel’s literary style, it is well to 
remember that he is first and foremost a mathematician 
and a philosopher. We must therefore expect that his 
writings will show both the virtues and vices of those 
severe forms of intellectual discipline. He has been praised 
for the lucidity of his literary style and the precision and 
the irony of his manner have indeed been sufficiently noted. 
Are we then to attribute all our difficulty in following №15 
argument—for few, presumably, will pretend that we find 
Russel easy and pleasant reading—to our own dullness, our 
slowness of intellect or our ignorance of the English 
language? In part, perhaps in large part, these may be 
the reasons for that difficulty but it is too charitable to 
Russel himself to let him off scot-free. He is, it is true, 
moderately lucid in single sentences but he has little sense 
of the paragraph and less still that sense of structure by 
which point by point, paragraph by paragraph as bricks 
in a building, a good writer builds up the edifice of his 
thought till it appears before his own and the reader’s 
eye, orderly proportioned complete and impressive, a 
finished whole. Indeed there is nothing of the artist about 
Russel and in this matter of the structure of his essays, 
as in much else, there is little evidence of the artistic 
conscience of, say, Lamb or Stevenson. 


A more serious defect of his style than this, however, 
would appear to be its, dullness, its very lack of distinction. 
It seems that in these essays we are listening to the lecturer 
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rather than reading the writer. ‘Throughout one seems 
to be hearing a man who is arguing aloud and as long as 
he argues clearly and precisely, as indeed he does, has 
little care for the grace or beauty in which his argument 
might be conveyed. In all the great essayists there is 
what one may call a human quality, a special air light 
and flavour ; and it is with this peculiar quality that we 
associate the writer. We feel that we know, although we 
may not be able to express it very clearly in words, what 
is the secret of style of Lamb ог Stevenson, say, or 
Chesterton or Catherine Mansfield. 'The real point, how- 
ever, is that there should be some secret, that is; some 
individual human tone which makes the essayist interest- 
ing to his readers. Granted then the necessity of this in 
а good essayist, what, we shall ask, is it in the case of 
Russel? Now to say that there are nó distinguishing marks 
in his style and that his essays bear the marks of journal- 
ists’ articles which, capable and adequate as they may be, 
are in no way living or personal, is of course to under- 
estimate them. There is wit and there is irony, there is 
plenty of the wisdom needed in and yet unusual in our 
time, and there is much pleasant and often piquant illus- 
tration of many kinds. Vet these virtues do not, it must 
be admitted, redeem the general bulk of his work from 
flatness and dullness. We may go to Russel’s essays for 
information and we shall find it.but we shall receive little 
pleasure from the writing itself. We shall be impressed 
by his intellectual grasp and we shall admire his skill in 
reasoning but excellent though these be, we must 
remember that they are not the excellences of the essay 


proper. One of the characteristic marks of the essay is 


that it is the mode sanctioned by literary convention for 


the expression of all that is distinctively human, personal, 
peculiar, familiar and intimate. It is, in short, the form 
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in which the writer may say ‘I’ and go on talking about 
himself without vulgarity or indecency ; nay, where we 
‘almost require of him that he should do so. It is obvious 
then that the sine qua non of writing in this manner is 
that the writer himself should be an interesting person, 
or if not that, that he should be able to put on at will and 
convey to others a second, a ‘pen’ personality, which shall 
appear interesting and attractive. 

It is here that as an essayist Russel fails. The very 
strength of his other gifts is largely the cause of his weak- 
ness in this. Politics, Economics and, in the largest seuse 
of the word, Sociology are his main subjects and few will ` 
dispute that it is not on these subjects that the books we 
find most interesting have been written. His intellectual 
power and his hard precise and logical method may 
impress but they hardly attract and it may be that it 
requires a lesser and much more limited man than Russel 
is to be a good essayist. He thinks in abstract terms and 
he is more occupied with theories of living than with life 
as it is. One is too often conscious, behind the essayist, 
of the great mathematician whose mind is interested more 
in theory and statistics than in the real things in this 
world, which theories imply and statistics denote. He is 
hard and dry and precise: excellent qualities in a mathe- 
matician or a philosopher but usually unattractive in an 
essayist. Moreover, are the men and women, the abstract 
rich and poor whom he mentions, really convincing men 
and women, inhabitants of the world we belong to, such 
people as we know and meet every day? Is it not true 
that he is not much interested in individual you or me, 
the postman and the darwan, a Mr. Ghose, a Mr. Roy or 
a Mr. Turner but only in the impersonal groups in which 
for his convenience he may classify and catalogue us? 
Does it not seem that for all his penetration and breadth 
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of outlook his world is confined by the walls of his library 
and to the books that it contains? 


Again, a good essayist is always a man of feeling, of 
sympathies and aversions ; one, we might say, whatever he 
knew and felt about the world at large, who is extremely 
interested in his next door neighbour whether in his home 
or in the bus or the tram or walking in the street. Is it 
unkind to suggest that we look in vain in Russel for 
interest in the single and the small, the limited, the con- 
crete, and the particular in life whether persons or things? 
Yet this has been a distinguishing mark of most good 
English essayists. Moreover socialist though Russel may 
be he remains always the aristocrat. He is always a little 
proud and aloof for all his popular manner. His hobnobbing 
with the crowd is done at a distance. His affections are 
real, no doubt, but his is a love of principles rather than 
of persons. ‘Though he may in his words affect a kinship >, 
with ‘the great unwashed’ multitude his very intellectual 
gifts keep him apart from them. He is not really one of 
the people and the people know this better than he does. 
His attitude towards men and women sometimes reminds 
one*a little of that in Mein Kampf where the ‘people’ are 
at one and the same time the great and glorious race who 
are to be guided educated and improved by all that science 
and leadership can do and the irrational and foolish herd 
of whom little good can ever be expected for long. 


Again, life and logic are in actual fact miles apart. In 
Russel we appear so often to have a man who knows all 
there is to be known on a subject and who from his know- 
ledge argues steadily and ruthlessly 
apparently irrefutable conclusion. 
convinced by this pure and impr 
does not move along the Straight 


from one to another 
And yet are we really 
essive reasoning? Life 
rails of pure intellect. 
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Nature herself knows little of the completely regular or 
geometrically direct. She is a woman, wayward, full of 
exceptions, always producing the unexpected. Thus it is 
that the English who are not a logical people admire 
Russel’s mathematical intellect and praise his courage and 
sincerity and yet fight shy of him, feeling that he is far 
too much a mere theorist and that many of his reforms 

- would never work. He is interested in psychology yet 
fundamentally he is not a realist. Continually we feel 
about him that he sees all that the unaided human eye 
can see but never that half an inch further which is all 
important. It would be an exaggeration to say that it is 
the difference between knowledge and wisdom. Even so, 
it is not unfair to suggest that Russel has very little regard 
for that deeper knowledge that men have gained not from 
conscious reasoning but from the hard lessons of life’s 
experience throughout human history which they call 
wisdom and which is the foundation upon which all 
structures of knowledge that are to last must be built. 
"To him what is not completely demonstrable and verifiable, 
what cannot be weighed and measured, is never, one feels, 
completely real and can never in any absolute sense be 
‘true’ or ‘scientific’. He has much to say of love and 
beauty but it is doubtful if to him they are more than 
convenient and necessary but essentially subjective gene- 
ralisations. 

Moreover, we may ask whether we would much enjoy 
life in Russel’s Utopia. He does not describe his earthly 
paradise very fully but for all that we can even from the 
distance of his essays occasionally breathe something of its 
air. And is it really so bracing? Somewhere in his 
writings Russel admits honestly that to reach that ideal 
land of reason men will have to travel far, abandoning the 
warm firesides of their traditional myths, and that they 
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will not enjoy the journey. But can we be as sure as he 
is that we shall be happy when we have arrived? "There 
wil be no laws there and the anarchy of his dreams will 
be a fact, but there will be no need for the imposition of law 
there only because men will have been so ‘conditioned’ by 
Russel's education and psychology that they will have 
become automata. It is interesting to note that Russel's 


main following has always been among the young . 


‘intellectuals’ of British Universities, much less among 
older people whether educated or not. "The young are in 
every generation the enthusiasts, the followers of novelty 
originality and eccentricity for their own sake, less tied by 
experience and responsibility to this dull and dirty earth ; 
always ready to take off in the flimsy aeroplanes of adole- 
scence into that bright blue sky, the large and empty air 
of theory. But why not, one may ask, what could be more 
splendid and enjoyable? The answer is that only a very 
few can live at those high altitudes. Most of us, weak 
ignorant and foolish people that we are, forget the invisible 
but strong winds that blow at those spiritual heights and, 
caught in the currents of our uncontrollable passions, are 
lucky if we reach ground again safely. ‘The young people 
of the Universities after the first great war followed 
Russel very eagerly. His was their dream also of the 
brave new world from which war and other troubles would 
be expelled. "Time has been a great teacher. heir 
children in the nineteen forties after the second world war 
are much more doubtful and cautious. ‘They know from 
bitter experience what Russel, in part perhaps because of 
the very extent of his virtues and brilliance, never seems 
to be able to bring home to himself, namely that there 
is an infinite gulf between the knowledge of this world's 


evils and their annihilation and the knowledge of human 


ideals and their attainment. Reason, the sceptical or 
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scientific attitude, can never by itself effect the changes 
that not Russel only but we all desire. Resort has to be 
made to instinct passion and emotion to provide the 
motor force of will; and so to those other modes of 
experience and behaviour, religion first and foremost, which 
the sole dictator reason on its cold and lonely throne 
may not approve. 

For to sum up this thankless estimate of the unfavourable 
side of Russel’s work, there is something of the dictator 
about Russel for all his proclaimed love of his fellows. 
He can, it is true, be playful at times as in the essays 
“Оп Idleness’ and ‘Useless Studies’ and we welcome the 
relief ; yet even his play is heavy and his unseriousness 
is serious. But in most of his essays he is steadily and 
relentlessly hammering at and bludgeoning us. If we 
agree with him, well and good ; if not, we too are part of 
the uneducated irrational and foolish mob. Russel does 
not abide fools gladly. Не is continually revealing and 
uprooting prejudices but, it may be claimed, in so doing, 
he only reveals deeper and more intense prejudices of his 
own. In so many of his references to Christianity, the 
Middle ages, the Greek and Latin Classics, for instance, 
he betrays extraordinary ignorance. Vet it must always 
be a rule that a writer should acquaint himself with that 
which he attacks. Russel would restrict life to less than 
half its proper territory, is uneasy about the place of art, 
waives aside as ‘subjective paraphernalia’ all expression of 
instinct emotion and desire that claims real value (though 
these are as much part of man as his mind); and will 
grant no validity to ecstacy vision or worship though these 
have been modes of experience of good men in every age. 
His failure lies in his not seeing that religion and romance 
are with reason equally founded in reality. "Thus it is 
that he denies to humanity half its inheritance. If men 
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are to remain men then Russel is likely to be the ruler 
of a sparsely inhabited paradise. And for the large 
majority of us, so much less gifted than Russel but not 
yet, we hope, resigned to the loss of our hearts, it is 
perhaps as well that Utopia still means nowhere at all. 


ON THE VALUE OF SCEPTICISM 


Page 2. ‘Experts’. “Тһе opinion of experts when it is 
unanimous must be accepted by non-experts as 
more likely.” 

If Russel's view is followed logically no-one will be 
able to hold a valid opinion about anything important. 
The ‘common man’, ‘the lay man’, will have in every case 
to refer to the expert in his particular subject. This would 
lead to an intellectual tyranny and indeed its results may 
now be seen in the West. Government, politics, economics, 
and the different sciences are becoming so intricate that 
the ordinary man cannot follow or keep abreast of the most 
recent developments. He therefore declines to form his 
own opinions and goes to ‘the man who knows’ in his 
particular subject, the ‘expert’, and tends to believe him 
not only in his own sphere but in others too where his 
opinions are worth no more consideration than those of 
any other man. Thus the experts especially in economics 
and the sciences are today becoming tyrants. Men stand 
in awe of technicality and intricacy and suppose that a 
man learned in one subject must necessarily possess know- 
ledge about others. "This, however, need not be so at all. 
Let us beware of the expert, therefore, and when we pay 
him attention see that it is limited to the bounds in which 
he is qualified to speak. You would probably find it very 
easy to doubt whether Gandhi would have been correct if 
he had made long disquisitions in criticism of modern 
trends in biology or physics. Why then on the other 
hand do you so much more easily attend to the biologists 
or physicists who criticise or smile at Gandhi's views on 
God or the nature of the universe? Remember that the more 
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expert a man becomes in one subject, the more probable 
it is that he is losing touch with and giving insufficient 
attentions to others. Тһе only expert who can be trusted. 
is the one who, the more he ascends into the air, the deeper 
‘he lays his foundations in the earth. ‘The expert is inclined 
to have a keen vision over a small area and so to lack 
balance and proportion, whereas the general practitioner 
of common sense without so much technical or expert 
knowledge can, by seeing more at a glance and relating 
it more truly, give a far wiser verdict. 

If we follow Russel's advice no-one will be able to 
hold a serious view about the universe but the mathe- 
matician or physicist ; no one may intelligently accept any 
religion except a theologian. All the rest would be sheep 
folowing where their leader led them, unquestioningly 
and blindly. 

Few things are needed in the world of thought so 
much now as the views of ordinary unexpert people based. 
on what their experience of life has taught them. So 
many of us nowadays would rather do anything than think 
what life has taught us and what we ourselves have really 
learned or seem to have learned from it, apart from books 
or the wireless or films. 

Russel's views followed out would lead to exactly 
the opposite conclusion to that which he desires—to an 
arbitrary and tyrannical intellectual despotism of the few. 
Page 3. “Тһе opinions that are held with passion are 

always those for which no good ground exists." 

Russel is very contradictory on the validity of passion. 
Sometimes when he is dealing with what he calls the true 
“Scientific point of view”, passion is the greatest sin ; at 
others he is full of praise for those who follow visions of 


beauty with passionate ardour. But you cannot have it 


both ways, as Russel would suggest that you can. He 
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would split man up into divisible and separable compart- 
ments of mind and heart and pretend that either can work 
on its own when occasion demands. ‘This is nonsense. 
Man is one being, a unity. His mind and heart and will, 
his intellect and emotions, are integrated within a single 
person. Remember what Aristotle said, ''pure intellect 
moves nothing” : that is, the intellect by itself is capable, 
of doing nothing. It is the will and the will moved by 
desire (which Russel denounces) which achieves anything 
atall. Passions may be good or bad, excessive or deficient, 
but it is useless to drown all passion. 


For the opposite view to Russel's we must turn to 
Wordsworth’s Prelude where he says plainly that ‘intellec- 
tual passion’ is the ‘highest reason’ and combines, at its 
most intense and purest, passion imagination and reason. 
It is not to be thought that passion and reason are 
necessarily exclusive and opposed to one another. Passion 
may be, as it were, the fuel which drives the engine of 
reason and without which reason would remain immobile 
апа helpless. 

Elsewhere Russel praises the artist or mystic or 
visionary who passionately follows his glimpse of beauty 
or truth. Presumably he agrees that their conduct is 
highly rational and scientific or he would not approve of 
it; but here he says the opposite. 


Page 12. “Тһе ordinary methods of education have 
practically no effect upon the unconscious . . . 
any deliberate improvement must be brought 
about by intellectual means." 


Russel shows an extraordinary ignorance of ordinary 
human nature. This is a weakness of many philosophers 
and mathematicians who deal mainly in abstract sciences 
and pure theory. A page or two back he has admitted 
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that man is fundamentally irrational and selfish (except 
perhaps with regard to his children). How then can Не 
believe that ordinary people, who he admits are very 
little influenced by conscious belief, that is, by opinions 
arrived at by logic and argument, can be improved, as 
he here says, by appeal to their reason, by ‘intellectual 
means’? All change for good or bad in our nature is caused 
by our passions impelling our will. Improvement in our 
nature, virtue that is to say, can be gained only by a strong 
appeal to our nobler passions. Our instincts (if there are 
such instincts) or rather perhaps our conscience, must be 
wakened and urged towards nobility and unselfishness 
by great examples of courageous and unselfish and honest 
action. ‘This is the only means towards education in virtue. 
Only one man in a million is actuated by purely dis- 
interested thought and purely intellectual argument. 
Here lies the value of art and poetry and story telling 
in education. The appeal of these is to the.mind through 
the imagination. Our passions are not necessarily bad or 
good ; they are neutral. "There are times when we must 
be angry (in the face of evil), things we must hate (injustice 
for example). Education lies in helping us to regulate 
our passions, increasing the good inclinations and decreas- 
ing the bad according to the objects to which they should 
be directed : that is, in brief, towards loving and promoting 
all forms of goodness and hating and destroying all forms 
of evil. It is the will primarily and not the mind that 
must be appealed to. And much of Russel's weakness in 
argument lies in his failure to understand this. 
be because he is one of the very few who act up 


intellectual conviction arrived at by purely i 
means, 


This may 
on purely 
ntellectual 
But most of us can do nothing by reason alone. 


We have to be impelled by our emotions—fear love or hate 
and the rest, 
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Page 14. “Is it possible to preserve the lover and the 
poet without preserving the lunatic?” 

In this paragraph Russel says some very true things 
that very much needed to be said at the time he wrote 
them (1928). Indeed they are still very relevant. Indus- 
trial society does indeed glorify a few doubtful virtues and 
tend to discourage and destroy other'and nobler virtues as 
well as those impulses that are at the root of art. Conven- 
tional Christian morality in recent times has, it is terribly 
true, winked at all manner of selfishness injustice and 
cruelty and confined itself to a morality that meant little 
more than correct sexual relationships within marriage and 
the safe keeping of property. But of course this is due 
to the weakness and ignorance of certain people in a certain 
age, not to the religion itself by which all the vices of 
industrial society and, indeed, of any society, are very 
plainly condemned. The Christian Church is inspired by 
divine grace but it is also a human institution. and 
therefore liable to many forms of error and weakness. 
But what Russel says here much needed to be said. 
He is probably wrong, however, when he says that we 
tend to hate ‘‘distant groups", foreign nations. Our 
temptation rather is to love in the abstract those for whom 
our love compels us to do nothing here and now, that 
is, distant peoples ; and cordially dislike our next door 
neighbour whom we could love and help and to whom, 
presumably, our first duty lies. 

Russel says “е could build a new morality". There 
is no need ; indeed, there is no new morality to build. 
The old morality is alright: it is we who have to be rebuilt. 
Тһе old and genuine morality of Christianity does not at 
all approve, as he implies, of envy and restriction and 
cruelty. It has unfortunately been badly interpreted so 
that in fact it did appear to do so. “Опсе the madness 
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of envy has been cured" says Russel, all will be well. 
That is very true no doubt ; but the madness of envy will 
never be cured by his methods. A redistribution of pro- 
perty and control in the hands of a more impartial authority 
will not by itself make men’ good. ‘They will soon find 
other objects for their envy. It may be right and necessary 
to change the present distribution of power and privilege 
but to suppose that that alone will banish the temptations 
to evil is foolish. Modern England (1949) is a good 
example, now that control of nearly everything has been 
taken from private bodies and vested in public ones. Many 
good motives, of course, were at the back of this change ; 
yet it is by no means obvious that the results are good. 
Some envy and hatred have disappeared but their places 
have been taken by lack of interest and enterprise and 
initiative, all manner of slackness and slipshod behaviour, 
the disappearance of pride in work well done, bad manners 
and discourteous behaviour. It is very doubtful, that is 
to say, though the capitalist industrialist system very much 
needs reform and causes great evil, whether the manner 
and direction in which it has in fact been reformed—very 
much according to Russel’s desires, as it is—has been found 
to be so beneficial. 

The truth is that the cure lies much deeper down in 
man’s nature than Russel supposes. His will must be 
changed and that can be done only by love or fear ; love 
of the goodness that he believes he can and will enjoy 
after it has been changed or fear of the evil and pain that 
he believes will be his portion if it is not changed, 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Page 20. ‘‘Farmers are selected mainly by heredity . . . 
should have a diploma in scientific agricul- 
ture". 

No doubt there may be exceptions but it is probably 
irue that the best profession for a man to enter is his 
father's. He has been brought up in it and had the oppor- 
tunity to learn it even from the time when as a child he 
was unconsciously imbibing and assimilating it. It is only 
recently that for different reasons fathers have discouraged 
children from entering their own professions, ‘to get on 
in the world’, ‘earn more money’, ‘rise in the social scale’, 
‘better themselves’ and so on. It is very doubtful whether 
in general this is good. It may be noticed that the change 
of profession usually lies in the direction of leaving a hard- 
working and difficult yet good honourable and necessary 
job for an easier one ; and often to leave the country for 
the town where more money is usually gained for less 
work, 

Heredity, too, encourages pride in workmanship and 
becomes an accumulation of knowledge. Both these risk 
being lost if we, as now we have, abandon that system. 
Much of what is good in the caste system in India may he 
defended (though the system itself may be bad) on this 
ground. Russel advocates that diplomas be given as a 
mark of qualification in agriculture. And in the West (and 
perhaps in the East too) it is becoming the practice to 
demand a diploma for every profession. This too needs 
to be criticised. 

Those activities that require the deepest personal 
knowledge for their exercise can least of all be examined. 
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Among such are teaching and farming. Many are the Lad 
teachers and farmers who have obtained good diplomas, 
more still are the firstclass farmers and teachers who have 
failed to obtain or would, if they were required, fail to 
obtain them. . Not everything can become the subject of a 
written or practical examination, least of all the primary 
and most important activities. 

One more point. Russel assumes that the best farming 
is that which obtains the biggest crops from the land. This 
may be but is not necessarily true. What is needed really 
is not amount, not quantity, but quality. At present so- 
called scientific agriculture by its use of chemical fertilisers 
and manures is gradually ruining the land in many coun- 
tries. It is a shortsighted policy. For ten or twenty ог a 
hundred years you may have record harvests ; and then the 
land will gradually become so weak that it can produce 
little or nothing. Again, what may suit the different land 
of Denmark may not suit England. 

Page 23. “There is a desire to have а good moral effect 
on students. . . . ." 

Russel assumes, with many professors, that morality 
will have been ‘learned’ by the time a young man comes to 
the University. By then, it is supposed, he has become 
either good or bad and it is not the business of the teacher 
in the University to teach what, he claims, should have 
already been learned at school. ‘This is a fair argument 
but it must be remembered that people are at the Univer- 
sities Just at that time when their opinions are most uncer- 
tain and their minds, while eager and keen, most easily 
become the victims of their passions. It is for the first time 
that they are moving uncontrolled in the world and when 
perhaps they least know really what kind of world it is. 
They follow enthusiasms easily and seldom learn, in their 
inevitable inexperience, to look beyond their noses. It is 
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at this stage of their lives then that their teachers have the 
greatest opportunity, if not the greatest responsibility, of 
basing the minds of young men on foundations of true 
morality. At home as children they merely obeyed the 
authority of their parents and while they were young that 
was good. At school they learned, perhaps, the lessons of 
morality but were not of an age to understand its founda- 
tions in reason. But at the University they are at that stage 
of their lives when their minds are becoming mature and 
they can for the first time learn not only what is good and: 
what is bad but why it is so. It is then too that an appeal 
to their emotions to follow the dictates and demands of 
morality will probably have real effect and they may gain 
those habits of virtue which by constant practice will 
become innate and spontaneous. 

Page 23. “New knowledge is the chief cause of progress. 
and without it the world would soon become 
stationary.” 

If Russel had used the word “change” instead of ‘‘pro- 
gress” one would have no quarrel with him. But the 
assumption that the possession of knowledge necessarily 
means improvement is rash. We have recently learned the 
secrets of atomic power but to what end so far has this 
knowledge been put? То the atomic bomb. In what sense is. 
this progress? It is not much to the point to say that atomic 
power can be put to creative and constructive uses. Every- 
one knows that. But how often in fact is it so applied? 
Again have the steam engine, the railway, the wireless and 
the aeroplane increased human happiness? It is doubtful. 
But what is ‘progress’ if not this? ‘The word ‘progress’ 
means to “со forward” and it is generally assumed that to 
go forward is to proceed towards something better. But 
surely there is no final test of progress except human happi- 
ness. Are men as a whole more content now than they 
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were a hundred or-two hundred years ago? The probable 
answer is that in some ways they are happier and in some 
ways they are less happy. Great evils have been,abolished : 
‘excessive hours of work, painful operations without anaes- 
thetics, dirty damp and dark houses and streets and many 
others. But others have been incurred: the extreme mono- 
tony of industrial and clerical life, constant uncertainty 
and constant fear of war and the gradual frustration of the 
nobler instincts and impulses. Russel calls a preference for 
the past “sentimental” and means to damn it by using that 
word. Yet what is wrong with ''sentiment"? Is not a 
sentimental person better than his modern opposite, the 
callous unfeeling and mechanical шап? 4 
Again, Russel, with nearly everybody else, assures us 
that to be ‘stationary’ is to be bad. But between 2000 B.C. 
and 1750 A.D. there were almost no inventions. All through 
that long period the speed, for instance, at which human 
beings could move was the speed of their own legs, horses’ 
legs or the wind. То that extent it may almost be said that 
the world was stationary for nearly 4000 years and no doubt 
Russel would say this was very bad. Yet what is the 
advantage in terms of happiness or well-being of moving 
at 60 or 600 miles an hour? Somehow, speed which is a 
purely neutral thing, neither good or bad in itself, has come 
to mean something good. It is clever perhaps, wonderful 
perhaps: but is it of real value—that is the point? In the 
same way the modern world glorifies size, weight and so on. 
Everything is a ‘record’ of its kind and the daily papers 
are daily impressing or seeking to impress us with the 
most recent and biggest ships tanks and planes. It some- 
times seems that man's spiritual and moral stature decrease 
In some sort of proportion to the degree in which the crea- 
tions of his own hands increase in power and size. Russel 
the so-called rationalist is similarly impressed though a 
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minutes’ reasoning shows how completely irrational the 
view is. 4 

In the last hundred or two hundred years men have, 
it is quite true, invented and discovered the most astonish- 
ing things: wireless, electricity, aeroplanes, atomic power 


“апа hundreds more. Moreover in the whole of the previ- 


ous four thousand years all that the world can show in the 
same kind of invention, perhaps, is gunpowder and printing 
(and are these also unmixed blessings?). But it was in this. 
period that the greatest religions and philosophies and 
theories of government and the greatest art were produced : 
greater perhaps than anything the world can show in the 
last 200 years, except in music. So though the ancient 
world was stationary in one sense it was very progressive 
in others. Science, it must be remembered, is something 
much wider and larger than the things (biology, chemistry, 
psychology, physics, sociology, etc.), which now usually 
are called by that name. It is only recently that it has come 
to be restricted to these few things. Art and poetry and 
religion too, truly speaking, are truly scientific things and 
as worthy to be called by that title as the others. The divi- 
sion of knowledge into arts subjects and science subjects 
is false and dangerous (though it may be useful for school 
routine), for it tends to lead people to think that 
arts subjects are not 'scientific', that is to say, are not 
truly real, based on laws pertaining to the actual nature 
of the universe. But the human mind is one and 
cannot be divided into departments that are mutually 
exclusive. A perfect man would not be either a very, great 
scientist or a very great artist, whether poet painter or 
musician. He would be both at once and both would be 
contained in perfect harmony in his nature. Moreover he 
would not think in terms of artistic or scientific but of real 
or unreal, good or bad, true or untrue. It is difficult for 
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the modern man to believe that ‘poetry’ is scientific ; but 
the truth is that it is as scientific as physics. That is to say, 
the faculties that lead man to express his beliefs or imagi- 
nations in verse are as‘real and their product, the poetry 
itself, is as real, perhaps more real, than atoms or mole- 
cules. In the same way modern belief holds that “religion” 
is unscientific. The fact is, it is man's mode of thinking 
that is unscientific. There are in man faculties or methods 
of thought or feeling which, perhaps till quite recently 
when man, with the advance of modern science, has started 
losing some of his distinctively human qualities led him 
to apprehend and to adopt a certain manner of behaviour 
towards something outside him which he called spirit, or 
spirits, gods or God. "This manner of behaviour is religion 
and it, too, is truly scientific. Indeed the short-sightedness 
of all but the greatest scientists is remarkable. They claim 
that nothing is real or scientific except what one or more 
of the five human senses can measure or describe: that is, 
the purely material world and its contents. Everything 
else is unscientific in their view. But in that case, if they 
were logical they would see that the belief that their own 
words had real meaning depended on their faith that the 
world is real and that its laws are rational. ‘This they can- 
not prove and yet believe. Shall we say also that oür 
emotions and passions are unreal or unscientific because 
we cannot touch or see them? 

Page 24. “АП great art and all great science springs from 


the passionate desire to embody . . . what was 
at first an unsubstantial . . phantom, a beckon- 
ing beauty. .... 5 


How completely contradictory this is to Russel's view 
on the Scientific method (see page 2, pages 50-52) must be 
obvious. Here he is recommending as the very basic of 
Science what elsewhere he says must be rigidly excluded. 
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Nevertheless he is correct here and wrong elsewhere. 
Passionate desire is the basis of all art and science. No-one 
could follow а. уіѕіоп if he were not in love with what he 
saw, if it was not beautiful, if he did not think it worth 
enduring pain for. Nor is it to be pretended that this 
passion is an intellectual one only. There is not such a 
thing as a passion of the intellect alone. A passion is a 
state of human experience in which the mind and the heart 
are combined. It is the harmony of the feelings ‘of the 
heart and the desires of the imagination (which Russel says 
must be excluded in any scientific undertaking) which 
warms, as it were, and give impetus to the vision or 
thought of the mind. 


THE INDIVIDUAL VERSUS THE CITIZEN 


Page 25. ... Goethe. . . was a less useful citizen than 
“Ташев Watt. 

It depends of course on the criterions of usefulness. 
If the invention of an engine prepelled by steam is more 
useful.than the reminding men of important truths that 
they have forgotten and the firing them with ardour to 
pursue those truths, then of course Watt is a more useful 
citizen than Goethe. Which is more important and more 
useful: something hitherto unknown and new that facili- 
tates movement or some universal truths of which men are 
in continual need of being reminded and the presenting 
these in a way that makes them appear attractive and 
beautiful and their opposites, however superficially attrac- 
tive, dangerous and horrible ? Surely it is arguable that the 
man who presents truth and makes it appear lovely is doing 
а more social service to his fellows, that is, is a better 
citizen than the man who presents us with sofnething, 
however wonderful and Strange and hitherto unknown, 
which is merely new and is only useful in the sense that 
it increases speed and power and volume in movement. 

In an ideal state, of course, there could be no cleavage 
between education “for the individual alone" and educa- 
tion “for the individual as a сілеп”. Any education for 
the individual, whatever it is, that does not in some way 
make him also more useful to his fellows is bad. But 
Russel has a very narrow and superficial estimate of ‘use- 
fulness’. Truly, a poet may be as useful, probably much 
more useful, than a scientist: that is to say he will do his 
fellows an equal and probably greater, though perhaps less 
immediately obvious, amount of good. Only, the difference 
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usually is that the benefits conferred by science are usually 
obvious and material and impressive and those of the arts 
and philosophy mental or spiritual. But both are necessary. 


Page 26. “The individual should . . . mirror the world. 
Why? I cannot say why except that knowledge 
and comprehensiveness appear to me glorious 
attributes. . ."' 


The reason is that man is made in the image of God. 
As it is of the nature of God to possess perfect knowledge 
and comprehensiveness so it is good that man, who though 
a created thing is like his Maker, should aspire to the same 
perfections. It is interesting that Russel’s preference of ` 
these is held only on the ground that knowledge and com- 
prehensiveness “арреаг” to him to be glorious attributes. 
The rationalist Russel here accepts the purely subjective 
verdict of his taste or fancy which in scientific matters 
he tells us must be excluded as they are not capable of 
true judgment. It is fortunate that Russel so frequently 
disobeys the canons which he himself formulates for others. 
Indeed if he or any one else kept or tried to keep them he 
would lose his humanity and find life itself impossible. 


Page 26. “It is not enough to mirror the world. It 
should be mirrored with emotion". 


This is a true description of the function of the human 
Spirit. А man must mirror, as it were, the world, not 
merely photographically but with emotion, that is, with 
love or awe or fear or curiosity. This, Russel says, is the 
excellence of man. We should suppose, then, that a man 
who acted thus would be truly scientific, that by so doing 
he would be seeing or apprehending the world as it really 
is. But to see Russel's constantly dual method of thought, 
his continual self-contradiction, one should turn to what 
he says on page 51. “Тһе scientific attitude of mind 
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involves . . . suppression of hopes and fears, loves and 
hates, and the whole subjective emotional life". Russel 
on page 26 would hardly describe, in precisely opposite 
terms to this, man’s excellence if he did not suppose that 
it was that that was truly scientific. So we are faced with 
a Russel who on the same subject can with equal fervour 
express entirely opposite views. ‘There is no doubt that 
the one expressed later in the book, on pages 51 and 52, is 
the false one and the one on page 26 the true. ‘The fact 
is that Russel is torn between two loves and loyalties which 
very occasionally he too, in moments of enthusiasm, sees 
are really one. For it is not possible for a man to do as 
Russel says he ought to do in the essay “Оп the place 
of science in a Liberal Education". God might manage 
to do it and remain God but man cannot do so and retain 
his humanity. Man is not a disembodied intellect. His 
intellect and his heart or spirit cannot be departmentalised 
and divided at will. It is not in his nature nor was he 
ever meant always to suppress his emotional life, his 
passions of fear and desire and the rest. Rather, it is by 
means of these instincts and emotions that man, with the 
help of his intellect and reason arrives at truth. ‘They also, 
as has before been said, are part and parcel of his real 
being and are not to be excluded as misleading. ‘They may 
be too strong: it is then the function of conscience, the 
voice of the subconscious reason, to decrease their urgency. 
They may be too weak: it is then the function of the same 
conscience to awake them and fan them into flame. For 
they are the fuel, as it were, that enables the engine of 
the intellect to move. Either by itself, the fuel without 
the engine or the engine without the fuel, the reason and 


intellect without the emotions or the passions апа the, 


emotions without the intellect, are helpless. Man is a 
single organism of a dual combination. 
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-Page 27. “Knowledge, emotion, and power, all these 
should be widened to the utmost in seeking 
the perfection of the human being. Power, 
wisdom and love . . . the respective attributes 
of the Three Persons of the Trinity . . . man 
made God is his own image". 

Nothing could be more foolish and yet few things are 
now more common than to identify knowledge with wisdom. 
Тһе two, of course, may be indentical but in fact are often 
poles apart. Knowledge is the possession of information 
on any and every subject by the memory ; wisdom is the 
storing of one’s own and others’ experience as deep con- 
viction in the mind and heart, with a view to correct action 
and opinions. A man may, therefore, be wise and yet 
iliterate and he may know all there is to know and yet 
be a fool. Wisdom pertains to the mind and the spirit of 
man but knowledge only to his memory. Until it is trans- 
formed by experience or by imagination into the positive 
good of wisdom, knowledge is of neutral value though it 
may be useful. Wisdom is knowledge digested and assimi- 
lated and become powerful to move our will to good action 
and our heart to noble sympathies whereas knowledge, 
valuable and useful and necessary as it is, is no more than 
accumulation of information. But the main falsity 
of this passage consists in Russel’s supposing that Power, 
Love and Wisdom, the traditional attributes of the 
Christian Deity, are nothing but man’s own attributes of 
knowledge emotion and power writ large. Quite apart from 
questions of Theology and Belief which must remain con- 
troversial and will not therefore be argued here, Love is 
not emotion in large as Russel’s equation implies. 

Page 30. “Тһе Christian Religion as a whole is a religion 
of the individual ...” 

This is untrue. If Russel had.known his New Testa- 
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ment he would have remembered St. Paul’s continual in- 

sistence on the metaphor of Christians as ‘members’ of one 

‘body’, all different and with various functions, yet all 

directed in different ways to one good, the well-being of 

the whole body. Again St. Peter’s epistles stress the 

Christian’s citizenship of the state and his duties of 

obedience to authority and co-operation with it. Moreover 

the Christian Creed has, as one of its clauses, belief in “ће 
communion of saints" and indeed the whole stress of Jesus 

Christ's teaching was to show how men may be brought 

into true relation with God and with their fellows. 

Russel is quite wrong in saying that before the time 
of the Emperor Constantine it was the duty of a Christian 
to disobey the state. The Christian is explicitly ordered 
in the bible to “оБеу the King as supreme" and to “honour 
the King" and to obey rulers because they also, in keeping 
the peace and conducting the life of the state, were further- 
ing the divine will. The Christian is told to disobey the 
state only when the state explicitly transgresses the 
Christian Commandments by requiring that Christians 
should abandon their worship of God and instead worship: 
the Emperor as divine. It is strange and unfortunate that 
Russel, so learned about so many things, should be so com- 
pletely ignorant on such an important issue. 

Page 39. “Хопе of the higher mental processes are 
required for conservatism . . . the advocate of 
change must have . . . imagination. . , power 
of judging. . . ." 

One of the more noticeable things about student life 
at Universities is the popularity of socialism. Yet those 
same people who are socialists at twenty are very frequently 
conservatives at forty. Russel and most young people 
would say that this was due either to self interest or to 
- degeneration of mind. If what he says is true then the 
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English-House of Lords would be a chamber of self seekers 
or degenerates ;* though, on the contrary, there is little 
doubt that the mental ability and the level of disinterested 
behaviour of every kind is at least as great in the House 
of Lords as in the socialist House of Commons. So 
far from its being necessarily true that with age the mind’s 
power and the selfless generosity of youth decrease, it may 
equally be true that years bring balance and maturity and 
wisdom. ‘he reforms that seemed so obviously necessary 
to the generous but somewhat inexperienced and irrespon- 
sible youth of twenty, the wrongs that so clearly needed 
righting, the selfishness and injustice of the rich and power- 
ful to which he left instinctively opposed, may look very 
different when later he sees the issues more closely and 
with greater experience and judgment to assist him. 

It is difficult to see why the advocate of mere change 
necessarily possesses imagination and the faculty of judg- 
ment. ‘There is no virtue at all in the mere desire of change 
unless of course in the change or reform of oneself. 
Nothing is so easy to demand as change. Reform, that 
is change for the better, is always necessary and should be 
continually demanded when the need is urgent and the way 
clear and when those who press for the reform do so for 
unselfish reasons. 

Page 35. ‘‘Orthodoxy is the grave of intelligence. . . .” 

Orthodoxy means ‘correct teaching’ or ‘belief’. Men's 
experience has taught them from the earliest days of history 
that a state or a society cannot remain secure unless the 
principles on which it rests are drawn up and made known; 
and to these principles obedience, outward and formal at 
least, if not inward and real, has always been expected. 
This is as true in politics as in religion. Orthodoxy is the 
principle of cohesion, that is to say, of union and strength. 
"The fact that the rulers of a church or a state impose or 
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seek to impose orthodoxy does not necessarily mean that 
they are selfish men, anxious to increase their power and 
to extinguish opposition. Wisdom is rarely to be found 
in large numbers whether in religion or in politics ; it is 
usually only one or two who are wise and good. Ortho- 
doxy does not necessarily entail tyranny over thought. 
Indeed in the belief of disinterested and wise men who 
are well aware of the weaknesses of humanity, it may 
be of the highest social service to express in dogmatic 
form the principles by which belief or conduct should 
be guided. То these acquiesence and obedience must 
always be invited but should never be compelled ‘since, 
finally, man is always or ought always to be free to be a 
rebel and to disagree. 

It is very much easier, in youth especially, to be a 
rebel than to conform. Immediate appearances seem to 
indicate usually that conformity is dull and selfish and 
servile and that orthodoxy or obedience to the official 
tenets of a Church or a State, is acceptance of des- 
potism and tyranny in disguise. While inclined to rebel, 
however, and to demand reform, we must remember that 
we owe all that we have and are, including ‘that very 
ability to rebel, to the State or the Church against which 
we are rebelling. It will almost certainly, it is true, since 
it is a human institution, need reform, perhaps drastic 
reform ; but we would probably be wise to be loyal to it 
even when as rebels we attempt to change it. 

Many of us in youth believe that our parents are 
narrow-minded and foolish but we may not be inclined to 
the Same opinion ten or twenty years later. They gave us 
life, brought us up, provided for us. However much we 
may disagree with them or their views unless we regret 
our existence we at least owe them some gratitude. So 
also we do to the State and to the Government. However 
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bad they шау be they have made that framework round 
our lives without which we could not have the peace or 
the leisure even to criticise and detest them. Violence 
and irresponsibility whether in inward or outward form, 
of the mind or of the body, can never be right, however 
natural and human it may seem. Moreover a disciplined 
opposition, organised steady and firm, governed not by 
its momentary and fluctuating passions or by mere desire 
of personal advantage but by quiet and rational convic- 

tion is something far more terrible to authority than a 

wild host of uncontrolled fanatics prompted and fired by 

no matter how generous instincts and opinions. 

Page 35. “А well-educated citizen is likely to be 
incapable of discovery since he will respect his 
elders and betters, reverence the great men of 
the past. oa 

On the contrary it is just the well educated man with 
respect for the past who is likely to make the valuable 
discoveries. Others may make discoveries, it is true, but 
he will make the really useful discoveries. It is much too 
easily assumed that any and every invention is good in 
and for itself alone. ‘There is no virtue in being merely 

‘novel’, or ‘original’, ‘eccentric’ or ‘different’. No great 

discoveries were made by men who knew and cared nothing 

for their forbears. ‘The greatest discoveries whether in art 
or philosophy or science in the modern sense, were made 
rather by men who finding out all that could be found out 
about their subject were dissatisfied with it and developed 
it further. Plato in philosophy, Aquinas in theology, 

Milton in poetry and Bacon in physics were all men who 

were extremely well educated and had a very high regard $ 

for their elders and betters and an extreme reverence for 

the past. Yet at the same time they were extremely 
original. pou. it is ? their very absorption of th 
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achievements of the past in their various subjects and the 
exercise of their own reason upon it in*the light of the 
new knowledge of the modern world that made their 
works ‘discoveries’ indeed. "The man or the group that 
supposes that the past has nothing to teach it and is irre- 
levant, is like a man who should attempt to build a tall 
house without bothering to lay the foundation for it. It 
will not stand and he will not be able to live long in it. 
Mankind, propérly considered, is a single large but various 
family of many members. ‘To ignore the great ones of 
the past is like ignoring one’s father or one’s grandfather : 
it is like cutting oneself off from the root upon which one 
has grown, a kind of short-sighted suicide. One does it in 
a moment of fancied emancipation and discovers that in 
fact one has only enslaved oneself. Where the whole world 
and the experience of the past, its wisdom and wonder, 
might be ours, we in our imaginary desire of freedom 
from what we suppose to be its shackles do but imprison 
ourselves within the narrow walls of the present. 

The present admittedly is very different from the past. 
It has different difficulties and opportunities and it is set 
in a different context of material environment. But in 
the most important things, man’s thought about himself 
and his relation to his neighbour and to his God, there 
has been no great change. They are mainly the same, 
Whatever the society and age. It is about these main 
things especially, then, that we should consult the classics 
of the past. 
Page 36. ‘I'he beliefs of the man of science are there- 

fore tentative and undogmatic.’’ 

The expression ‘man of science’ is a very common 
one these days. Vet it is very vague. There are many 
Kinds of ‘men of science’ no doubt, all different in the 


amount of ‘science’ that they know, but it may be true 
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and useful to distinguish two. In the western world in 
the twentieth century two main kinds of ‘men of science’ 
have been discernible. ‘The first kind are those whom 
Russel names here, who are tentative and undogmatic, 
who doubt whether final truth is discoverable by men on 
earth but who view with respect, though they may not 
agree with, views about the natüre of man or the Universe 
or God that are sincerely held by others to whom they ` 
would not necessarily deny the title scientists also. Such 
men in England are or have been Whitehead, Eddington, 
Jeans and in his wiser moments, Russel himself. But 
there is a second group of men who more vociferously lay 
claim to this title. ‘This group writes more and talks more 
but has usually less experience of life and less knowledge 
of its subject. Where the true men of science are hesi- 
tant these have no doubt. Оп the whole they tend to 
be socialist or communist, materialist and atheist and 
usually have great faith in the future of psychological 
methods in education. They openly insist that man alone 
is the controller of his destiny, responsible to none but 
himself, and that there is no existence except that which 
we know now ; that morality is only the code of behaviour 
which particular societies have invented to ensure their 
own preservation. ‘These are not so much true scientists 
as popularisers of science, that is, those whom the mass of 
uninstructed people take to be the real experts because 
they fill the newspapers and magazines ; while the others 
and truer scientists who are not half so certain have the 
ear, because of the greater difficulty of what they write 
and say, of a very much smaller section of society. ‘The 
result has been that the masses of the people in the west 
have absorbed on very doubtful authority, without fully 
understanding them, doctrinces (materialism and the rest) 
which have not by any means been proved. Evolution in the 
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Darwinian sense and Materialism are accepted by most 
people in the west as well as. by many of the more 
‘educated’ in the East. But those who accept them have 
very rarely done so on rational grounds but have more 
often merely drifted into believing what was easy and on 
the face of it appeared most probable. Evolution in the 
Darwinian sense, materialism and the creation of the 
earth and the solar system by a purely accidental series. 
of chances, and the non-existence of God, have, it must 
be said, not been adequately proved although most people 
accept them as proved. Moreover (and herein lies a great 
weakness in the theories and methods of the more popular 
scientists) if what they believe about the nature of creation 
by pure chance is true, then reason itself can possess no 
validity as a guide to truth since it too will be a purely 
casual creation and its utterances like everything else will 
have no more probability than the grunts of a baboon or 
the squeaking of a parrot. But, illogically, they claim 
meaning for their statements though of course, if their 
theories are true, these are as much the expression of 
chance as anything else in the universe and 50, if accepted 
in some sense, can have no claim to final truth. 

It appears then that many scientists hold a faith for 
which they deny any grounds. They believe that their state- 
ments are reasonable, and that there is a truth which 
‘is absolute and universal ; although all that they explicitly 
Say about the methods of the creation of matter man and 
mind completely deny it. ‘The truth is that the scientists 
are better and wiser than their own theories, If these 
were sincerely and fully accepted and understood man 
could not continue to be man. 

It seems, then, that the degree of L.T. can only on 


occasion be granted to Russel himself and many other of 
the ‘men of science’, 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


Page 43. “Ву the study of what is ended... a habit 
of criticism towards the present and the future 
is engendered”. 

his criticism of the present is something which Russel 
deplores but surely it is most desirable. The whole value- 
of the past in our education is that from the lessons we 
learn from it, from the very fact that it is, as Russel says, 
ended and fixed, as it were, we can first criticise and then 
improve the present. Russel is pre-occupied with the 
thought of the great differences between the world of the 

209 Century and the Mediterranean world between 400: 

в.с. and 400 A.D. which, roughly, is the so-called ‘classical’ 

period. On the surface of course there are very great 

differences. ‘The whole face of the earth has been changed 
by the inventions of the last 100 or 150 years. But have 
the realities changed? If a Roman or Greek of 2000 years 
ago were now to visit Rome or Athens he would at first 
be astonished and impressed no doubt at the amount of 
material change. But would he be so impressed by the 
average Greek or Italian after he had gone beyond a first 
acquaintance? Would he find them much healthier, 
stronger, wiser, happier? It is doubtful. In some ways. 
there have been acquisitions of enormous value and in 
others there have been fallings away ; though on the 
balance there has been, potentially at least, great progress. 

But though we criticise the present in the light of the past ; 

though, whether reasonably or not we may prefer the past 

in some respects, all our duty lies in the present. Whatever 


our preferences are, we are citizens of today and we should. 
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exercise all our powers, not impeded but increased and 
made purer and wiser by the study of the past, for the 
good of our fellow citizens in the present. If our love of 
the past leads us to live in it completely and so to cut our- 
selves from the modern world and its difficulties and 
opportunities, then, of course we are acting unreasonably 
and unsocially ; and Russel rightly condemns this attitude. 

We must indeed build in the present buildings that will 

meet the present's need ; but let us build them upon the 

best foundations we can find since otherwise they will not 
stand. As Russel again wisely says, that classical past 

Which because we select from it what is noblest, looks so 

neat and attractive, contained elements to which we easily 

shut our eyes and which were plainly bad—slavery in the 
mines and in the galleys, for instance, and the low esteem 
in which women were held. ‘That thought, however, may 
encourage us now when we see so much’ cruelty and in- 

justice about us. 4 

Let us Бу no means despise our own modern achieve- 
ments: in their kind they are great and wonderful. But 
let us judge them by the standard of their relation to man’s 
true nature and the degree by which they increase his 
wisdom and happiness. 

Page 45-6. “Education . . . may be defined as the for- 
mation of certain mental habits . . . a certain 
outlook . . . no faculty whether ‘reason’ or 
‘virtue’ . . . can take our active Не... 
outside the region controlled by these first 
movers of all desire (that is, the primary 
instincts and impulses of man) ... all 
‘meaning’ must be. . . related to our primary 
desires." 

Russel as perhaps one would expect of a philosopher 


and mathematician confines his definition to the formation 
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of ‘mental habits’, although as he quite clearly and at 
length explains these are not the habits which can guide 
or rule our lives. It is strange that he should insist so 
strongly that it is our reason, our mental faculties, that, 
primarily, must be educated when he knows them to be зо 
powerless in comparison with our instincts and desires, 
our emotions and passions, to direct our lives. 

Would it not then be a juster view of education to 
assert that it is these primary instincts and emotions which 
must be schooled and formed to assist the social purposes 
of man, as well as his mental faculties? Many sad examples. 
tell us how men of the finest intellect and with the sharpest 
powers of reason, and indeed with that outlook on the 
world which Russel approved, have yet fallen victims to 
one or other form of corruption. Indeed the most successful 
criminals of whatever kind are successful in wickedness in 
proportion as their mental faculties are keen. It is the less. 
clever ones who fall soonest into the hands of the police. 

It seems then that it is our emotions and passions, 
the ‘primary movers of desire’, that must be educated ; for 
it is they in nearly all of us which direct and compel the 
mind. They, as we have said before, are the fuel of our 
engine. In themselves, though necessary and part of our 
nature, they are neutral, neither good or bad except in 
so far as they guide man to good or bad actions or senti- 
ments. ‘Their ‘schooling’ must begin early, when they are 
screaming in the cradle, when parents have to be cruel in 
order to be kind by breaking the infant or the young 
child’s selfwill, his continual preference of himself and 
his insistence on his own needs as paramount. Here parents 
perform or have the duty of performing functions of more 
importance than anything that the schoolmaster will do- 
later. Fear and Desire, Indignation and Love are innate 
but unless they are instructed (and it must be admitted that 
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the instruction may need, in the early days of a child's 
life, especially, some application of force) they may be 
-directed to the wrong objects or іп the wrong degree 
towards the right objects. It is the duty of education there- 
fore to show each instinct its right object and to encourage 
and help it to move towards that object in the right direc- 
tion and at the right speed. Оп the other hand, it is 
equally its duty to show what are the wrong objects of . 
-desire and to discourage all movement towards these by 
-explaining why those objects are bad and what will be the 
‘result of pursuing them. Тһе right objects, of course, are 
the attainment of honesty, bravery, strength physical spiri- 
tual and mental, patience, love of goodness in every form, 
sympathy, generosity, sincerity, help of one's neighbours, 
humility, industry ; and the bad objects are the opposites 
-of these, all forms of unsocial, perversive, selfish or corrupt 
behaviour such as avarice, pride, envy, sloth, dishonesty, 
luxury, anger, lust, greed. ‘The former may be stimulated 
‘апа the latter destroyed or discouraged in very many ways 
according to the age of the person. Indeed there are no 
circumstances in life, it might be said, in which there is 
not the opportunity for or the temptation to a particular 
virtue or its corresponding vice. But apart from the great 
school of life itself as the former of character, education 
in the narrower sense can do much here to help the young 
person. Surely here, largely, lies the value of the study 
of history—the study of the motives, actions, and 
results of the actions of men and more still because its 
effects are deeper and penetrate further into the unconscious 
region of the mind of the child. It is here that the value 
of literature, and poetry especially, lies. For it is the 
function of poetry to make virtue lovely and vice ugly, to 
paint explicitly in words that realm of beauty which all 
our lives we seek to inhabit and only reach for a few 
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seconds ; to see into the heart of existence with the quality 
of vision and to bring that vision back so that men who 
have not seen or felt it may see and feel it more vividly 
and pursue it more earnestly. It is the function of poetry 
which, as Wordsworth in the Prelude claims is the ex- 
pression of imagination or “‘reason in its most exalted 
mood” (when, that is to say, the qualityless reason of the 
intellect is fused with desire) to see man and life and the 
world as they really are (not as they appear to be in what 
we imagine to be the normal moments of our monotonous 
lives) showing them lit with a wonder and glory and beauty 
that in eternity are real but of which, through the long 
process of ignorance and sin, we have lost the vision and 
even perhaps the desire. Apart from the stern lessons 
of life itself, then, it is probable that nothing is of so truly 
educative value for anyone blessed with some measure of 
sensibility, especially in youth when man is most impres- 
sionable, as the study of poetry. And so we have the 
paradox that something which at first sight appears 
to be unrelated to reality, unscientific, and to deal with 
unreal situations and things, is in fact of most practical 
value for the improvement of man's life. Russel remarks 
that it is the purpose of education to ‘enlarge the scope’ 
of those primary impulses in men. But again it must be 
said there is no value in mere size or quantity unless, of 
course, it is the quantity of goodness. "These primary 
impulses are neutral. It is therefore not primarily enlarge- 
ment that they need but discipline and purification and, as 
has been said, the directing of them to good and away 

from bad ends. t 
Page 46. “We need . . . waste no more words with the 
theory that the purpose of education is to-thwart 

or eradicate nature”. 

According to the. Christian view, which has until 
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recently been the basis of most western European education, 
man was originally good but he has fallen from that good- 
ness by degrees into every form of weakness ignorance and 
perversion. He still retains, in however blind or weak a 
manner, his original nature of goodness but it has become 
spoilt. According to the Jewish myth man chose to eat 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree of the Knowledge of good 
and evil ; forbidden because God alone could eat its fruit 
without harm. Since there is no such positive thing as 
evil in itself the curse that followed the disobedience and 
the eating of that fruit has taken the form of man’s know- 
ing good as evil, that is knowing good in the wrong 
manner, being perverted corrupted weakened and confused. 
This, according to Christian’ and Jewish belief is man’s 
present condition, the present plight of human nature. 
And the experience of the world and of life appear to 
suggest that it is a true and scientific one. If this is so then 
Russel’s view of human nature as something good (although 
in the first essay he has expressed quite definitely his 
belief that man is fundamentally selfish and almost com- 
pletely emotional), is altogether unrealistic and unscientific. 
The facts of life do not bear it out. Nor will it help to 
say that man is alright but that it is his environment and 
political or economic conditions that are bad. It is 
beginning to be seen now that fascism or communism or 
socialism of themselves, state controlled and universal and 
free education, and other good reforms, cannot of them- 
selves alone make man himself good, that is to say, co- 
operative and honest and unselfish and so on. 

Indeed experiments of the kind that Russel has advo- 
cated in education will very plainly demonstrate the truth 
of this. Treat a child as entirely good. Allow it free play 
of all its emotions and instincts ; limit parental control 
and let it work and play as it likes. ‘The result is not the 
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creation of that free and noble being whom Russel expects. 
Rather you find a moody self-centred creature, the victim 
of passions and desires, a torment often to itself and a 
worse torment to others. Тһе fact is, as nearly all old 
and specially poor people know, however illiterate they 
may be, that with a small boy or girl you have to be cruel 
in order to be kind: you have to appear to thwart its 
nature in order to efadicate nasty habits. Consider what 
a child would be like if Russel's recommendations were 
fully followed. Without any stunting, thwarting or 
eradicating, the child would within a day or two become 
unbearably dirty and within a week or two, possibly, cruel 
and violent, a thief and a liar as it was advantageous 
to steal or to be untruthful. 

Education, by parents mainly but by schoolmasters 
also, has to thwart human nature. But this thwarting.is 
not, as Russel thinks, mere hypocrisy and cruelty and 
ignorance. It is the effort to do early what must be done 
sometime if the person is to become a tolerable and social 
being at all and which, if done now, will cause less pain 
and take less time than if it is left by mistakenly indulgent 
or ignorant parents or schoolmasters till.a time when the 
bad habits having become ingrained will take longer to 
eradicate and, in the eradication, give much more pain. 

It is not that the parent or schoolmaster believes that 
the boy or girl is wholly bad or that he dislikes him or her. 
It is of course, quite the opposite. It is because they hold 
such a high and noble view of human nature and its destiny 
that they cannot bear that the child should, if possible, 
become the victim of instincts and impulses which if 
allowed to run riot will ruin it completely and make the 
person useless and miserable both as an individual and as 
a citizen. At this age the child cannot think or choose 
reasonably for itself and so it is, quite rightly, under the 
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authority of parents and schoolmasters who must think and 
act on its behalf. It is the weak and bad parent or master 
who overlooks the faults of his charge ; it is usually the 
wise and loving parent who chastises. Love in its desire 
that its object shall become good and in its efforts to make 
it good is bound to appear harsh and cruel; but only a 
foolish person will suppose that it is really cruel. 
Page 47. “... the more purely’ intellectual aim of 
education, the endeavour to make us see and 
imagine the world in an objective manner . . . 
as it is in itself and not... through the dis- 
torting medium of personal desire", 

It is in this kind of statement that Russel shows his 
particular fallacy. It must be said at once that a being 
who could do what Russel says we must do would not be a 
man; he would be God. ‘To begin with, man is not in 
his nature so constructed that this is possible, as his 
intellect and his desires are not contained in entirely 
separable departments of his being to the end that they 
Should be kept apart, without influencing one the other. 
He is a single organism of various parts and those parts 
combine to serve the whole. Again to “imagine the world" 
without ''personal desire" is a contradiction in terms. 
Imagination means Seeing according to the desires of the 
mind: that is to say, desire cannot be excluded from the 
act of imagining. Nor must it be thought that the vision 
or thoughts of the mind are necessarily falsified to the 
degree in which desire is admitted. According to that 
platonic philosophy which has for so many centuries 
been generally adopted in Europe 'the desire' by the very 
fact of its strength and commonness is in the nature of a 
Tesponse to something that really exists, though not now 
to our mortal senses, to the memory of a celestial state 
Which man has lost but once possessed and may, perhaps, 
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one day possess азаш. Wordsworth in his Ode ‘Intima- 
tions of Immortality’ has given the most notable expression 
to the idea in modern poetry ; and Augustine in Christian 
Theology. Plato and his followers in philosophy and 
Dante Wordsworth and others in poetry believed that man 
retains, in however dim and indistinct a form, some 
memory of his true nobility and of the heaven to which 
in reality he belongs. It may be that in romantic love 
and mystical vision we have modes of experience which 
testify to the same truth ; glimpses, momentary as they 
are yet once seen never forgotten, of beauty and peace 
that appear to belong to both the human and divine world 
at once, to-time and to eternity, and which for a moment 
break the barrier of darkness which surrounds our normal 
mortal experience. In what sense these are scientific must 
be always controversial since no proof can be given in this 
life ; though it may be added that what we know of reliable 
divine revelation in Christian or any other religions, seems 
to confirm and support them. "The position must be left. 
The scientist, even if he so wishes, cannot prove its unreal 
and merely subjective character and the. poet or lover ог 
mystic in his turn can do no more than point to the reality 
and the happiness of his individual experience and its 
outcome in faith and art. 


Page 47. “ТГчо...шегИв belong to science... hope- 
fulness as to the future of human achievement 
and... useful work that may be accomplished.” 


Perhaps if Russel had been writing in 1948 instead of 
1918 he would not have felt so sure and optimistic. Yet 
what he says is quite true. "The possible achievements that 
science could render to assist the life of man are very many 
and very large. 'To take a very few obvious examples, 
in atomic power we have something that all scientists 
agree could revolutionize industry, saving fuel labour time 
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and pain ; in the stratospheric jet propelled plane we have 
an immensely increased mode of communication ; in the 
developments of wireless we have a means, second to none, 
in the unification of the peoples of the earth. Scientists 
tell us and we believe that these and other wonderful in- 
ventions could be used for the benefit of man. But have 
we any right to believe that they will, in the main, be so. 
used? What does the history of the last 100 years teach 
us about the main effects in human happiness of the inven- 
tions of the industrial revolution? Have they always. 
increased improved and enriched life? It is not merely 
pessimist or cynical, it is the plain and obvious truth of 
recent and perhaps of all history that man’s selfishness and. 
fear are greater than his love and his desire to co-operate 
with his fellow men. ‘To refuse to see so plain a fact of · 
experience is foolish and dangerous. When fear and selfish- 
ness, man’s great technical skill and the means of terrible 
destruction all combine then surely we have some reason 
to look rather with sadness and horror than hope at the 
future of human achievement. 

Page 48. ''. . . another aspect of science . . . perhaps 
its greatest merit. . . the irrelevance of human 
passions and of the whole subjective apparatus 
where scientific truth is concerned." 

No more need be said on the main meaning of this 
than has been said in previous comments. But Russel here, 
35 so often, exemplifies one further illogicality of the 
modern world. His implication here is, presumably, that 
there is more than one kind of truth. He seems to suggest 
that the passions of man and his 'subjective apparatus' 
may tell him one kind of truth and his intellect, cold and 
disinterested, another and scientific kind of truth and that 
the two are distinct but that the second is the only one 
that can be followed where matters of belief are concerned. - 
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This is a very dangerous fallacy and one which has 
wrought and is now causing havoc in the hearts and minds 
of men. Whatever truth there is, on whatever subject, is 
scientific. The word ‘science’? means knowledge, every 
kind of knowledge. Truth, moreover, though infinitely 
various is one and indivisible. 'The most valuable truths 
that man has gained have been gained neither when the 
intellect or the emotions have'been active on their own in 
an isolated manner (which indeed is impossible) but when 
both are perfectly combined, when the intellect controls 
passion and passion gives ardour to intellect. It is when 
this blessed fusion is attained that the greatest art and 
the greatest science are achieved. It is then (and this is 
the main point which Russel consistently misses) that art 
has the quality and validity of science and science that 
of art. In earlier days people did not make all the un- 
fortunate distinctions that we make. Physics biology art 
poetry mathematics philosophy and theology were not 
mutually exclusive subjects of which the first alone could 
bé believed to give a key to the nature of man and the 
universe and the rest were mere ‘‘arts subjects", interesting, 
giving pleasure no doubt, but not really useful. The point 
is that they were all departments of science and they all 
helped to build the many-chambered edifice of truth. It 
is specially unfortunate that religion and science have, in 
common thought, come to be set over against one another 
with the implication that a biologist chemist or physicist 
could not possibly be a good Christian Hindu or Muslim 
or that an orthodox Christian Hindu or Muslim could not 
possibly be a good scientist. In actual fact there is not 
the slightest reason why they should not. Indeed it might 
be well to add that a man would be a much better scientist 
if he were a good Christian Hindu or Muslim as he would 
not then suffer from the pride and ignorance with which 
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so many scientists treat all things in heaven and 
earth as if they owned them and could do as they 
wished with them and were responsible to none but them- 
selves and their fellow men. ‘That pride and ignorance 
coupled with selfishness suspicion and fear if not overcome 
will assuredly again throw the world back into the most 
terrible war. 

Nothing is so difficult to convince the younger (or 
many of the older) generation of either in the East or the 
West today as that religion may be and properly is scientific 
and that a theology of creed and dogma is not necessarily 
unscientific. In all the ages in which men retained their 
humanity religion was a spontaneous and universal method 
of expression of man's relation to other forms or another 
form of being which he called spiritual or divine. It was 
agreed universally, a matter of human experience, that 
if anything could, this method of behaviour could claim 
the title of scientific. "The fact that modern man disbelieves 
or sees no need of or supposes there are no grounds for a 
religious attitude may be the measure not of man's increase 
of true knowledge but of his loss of his distinctively human 
quality, his apprehension of the divine. Man has not grown. 
in stature since he threw away his God or even his Gods ; 
he has merely grown in ignorance of himself and his des- 
tiny. Moreover, in that ignorance he has perpetrated more 
harm than has been done in the previous two thousand 
years. 

But, it may be said, it is not religion that is objected 
to so much but religion with revelation and that religion 
most which claims that the Deity Himself has been re- 
vealed in human form upon earth. his view is probably 
based on a false idea both of God and of man. For their 
part Christians believe that if God created man, loved him, 
desired his perfection, loathed his corruption then it is 
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a priori probable that He would do everything possible to 
approach meet and convince man of that love, short of com- 
pelling his belief since that would be to treat him as a 
slave rather than a free being. If, then, a very ancient 
body called the Church presents us with contemporary 
documents (which have survived the most stringent analyti- 
cal examination of the higher critics and emerge unscathed 
and historic) which set forth different accounts of the same 
story of the miraculous birth of a man of whom it was 
claimed by angels and who claimed later for himself that 
he was God and whose works showed that he pos- 
sessed, as also he claimed, Divine power ; and who more- 
over claimed superior authority of a different kind above 
all his predecessors and who forgave sin and claimed the 
right to do so, and then after submitting to the cruel death 
of a common criminal afterwards rose from the tomb in 
which he was buried and was seen by hundreds of his 
followers and friends, reason and logic and fairness suggest 
certain considerations. We may say that the documents 
are untrue or only partly true ; that they are true in the 
parts in which they describe the man's purely human life 
and untrue in the rest ; and so deciding we may reject as 
impossible or improbable or unscientific the story—though 
critical evidence is against us. Or we may adopt the view 
much in favour during the last hundred years and the one 
that Russel himself adopts, of admitting that there was 
indeed an historical person of that name and go on further 
to admit that he was a great teacher moralist and prophet, 
indeed that in some sense he was superhuman and properly 
called divine but was in the end the victim of a cruel 
ignorant and dictatorial Government. But this again is 
hardly a tenable view. No great prophet or teacher who 
was purely human could seriously make the claims about 
himself that this man made. For if he was merely human 
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and yet made such claims he would be a liar and blasphemer 

and deceiver of the worst imaginable kind. If, then, the 

documents as documents are historic and ‘scientific’? and 

must be accepted ; and if a purely human Jesus is im- 

possible in view of the claims that these doctrines declare 

that He made; then there remains but one alternative, 
namely, that very extraordinary and improbable and 
difficult as the story is, it is nevertheless true. 

Page 49. “The scientific method . . . has already trans- 
formed the world, and its success proceeds 
with ever increasing velocity”. 

Russel here uses purely neutral terms of description 
with a positive connotation of goodness. "There is no 
virtue in ‘transformation’ in and for itself alone. But 
Russel praises mere ‘transformation? as he appears. to 
praise ‘change’ : as if in themselves they were good things. 
Of course, all depends on the nature of the transformation, 
Whether it is change into something better than what 
existed before. Не then uses the word ‘success’ about 
this rapid process of ‘change’. ‘The fact that there has 
in a short time been a great deal of change is, he says, 
a ‘success’, One may ask why. Again according to 
Russel this thing called change or transformation is all 
the more a success because it is happening more and more 
rapidly. Again one asks how it follows thus. Why is 
а jet propelled aeroplane travelling at 600 miles per hour 
better (or more ‘successful’) than an express train 
travelling at 60 miles per hour or the latter than а man 
оп a galloping horse ог he than a man on foot. ‘The weak 
Teasoning and the false objects of admiration in the present 
age are revealed in nothing so much as in the worship 
of speed as if it were necessarily a good in itself. 
Perhaps this worship and love of speed is connected with 


modern man’s contempt for the ages before the Industrial 
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Revolution. If the criterion of judgment of them is the 
speed at which bodies were moved from one place to 
another they must indeed have been very bad times indeed, 
since they were so slow. However, though man’s 
creatures move ever faster and faster it is doubtful if man 
himself does. His mind and his reason do not, so far 
as one can see, share in this immense improvement ; 
whereas it would appear that the minds of men in the 
bad old days when one walked or rode a horse moved as 
quickly and as successfully and certainly a great deal more 
securely than our own. 

The transformation that Russel remarks on is of 
course real. 'There have indeed been great changes, 
though many of them are still confined to the west, and 
many of these changes have been good: the prevention 
of disease, for example, the increase in expectancy of life, 
the invention of anaesthetics, the huge increase in schools 
and hospitals and the more liberal policy in education, the 
improvement in housing and the cleanness of towns, the 
security of property, the relief of the poor the aged and 
the unemployed. ‘These and many others are very real 
reforms for which we must be thankful. Indeed it seems 
thankless to set other things over against them. Vet the 
monotony and indignity of industrial life and of the cleri- 
cal and office existence that accompanies it, the results of 
this kind of existence to man's truly divine nature, the 
immense and formless agglomerations of men in towns in 
which they may live for months or years without a sight 
of anything that is not made by the hand of man ; man's 
isolation from those surroundings in the natural world in 
which, one presumes, he is really intended for the health 
of his mind body and spirit to live; the increasing 
uniformity of life and the herd-pattern in which it is lived 
and in which his amusements are taken, amusements in 
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which tens of thousands do nothing but sit and watch the 
paid professional performances of a few experts instead of 
taking active part themselves ; the ever growing mechanisa- 
tion and ‘bureaucratisation’ of life so that man can less 
and less choose to live as he wills—though he may normally 
be free to do so; and the growing insecurity and the 
constant fear of war. 

It will be seen that the modern reforms usually take 
the form of material and tangible things whereas over 
against them lie, for the most part, spiritual losses. 
The reforms of course are none the less reforms because 
they are mainly material but in the opinions of many, 
of the older and wiser especially, though good and neces- 
sary, they by no means offset the far more serious depri- 
vations in the sphere of the mind and spirit of man that 
have accompanied them. 

Page 50. “Тһе kernel of the scientific outlook is the 
refusal to regard our own desires, tastes and 
interests as affording a key to the understand- 
ing of the world.” 

In view of what has been said on similar expressions 
of Russel elsewhere little more need he said here. But 
it is important to realise that if this is true no scientist is 
scientific. Every man, scientists included, is bound to 
make this assumption. For instance where is the com- 
plete proof that the universe moves according to rational 
laws? ‘There is none. Vet every scientist unconsciously 
assumes this, because if he did not his words and his 
activities would have none but subjective meaning and 
application. Vet the implications of the Quantum theory 
and of some of Einstein's discoveries are against him. Again, 
many scientists believe that the creation of matter and 
the successive developments and complexities of matter 
are nothing but the results of pure chance. This may be 
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so. But if it is so then the mind of man (and thus the 

scientist’s mind also) is also the product of pure chance ; 

a thing, that is to say by one chance in some thousands of 

millions of others cast up within the meaningless flux of 

space. ‘Then too, in that case, the movements of that 
mind, its thoughts and reasonings can not possibly have 
any objective validity, cannot in any way give any clue 
to the meaning of life or matter or even itself since it is 
itself a part, a casual and haphazard part of a mere 
succession of unordered unplanned and meaningless events. 

If the mind of man is to say anything true or with any 

meaning about life or the world in which man lives then 

clearly it must be separate from the world, must be set 
over against it, not part of it unless also ‘it’ is in some 
vital manner at the same time different from and above it. 

Most scientists do not realise this. When pressed 
they usually admit that their minds are purely material in 
origin, the product of chance, and yet at the same time 
can make statements which somehow are not the products. 
of chance but which have real meaning. In this they are, 
according to Russel’s views, most unscientific, because they 
are allowing their desires—the desire to believe, the desire 
to believe that there is meaning in the universe, the desire 
‘that the human mind should possess a clue to this mean- 
ing—to intrude upon and interfere with their formal belief 
about the nature of man and matter and life. 

Page 50. “Aristotle ... allowed himself to decide a 
question of fact by an appeal to aesthetico- 
moral consideration". 

In this Aristotle showed himself more human than 
his successors and, though he was mistaken (though not at 
all seriously mistaken) he in fact was acting more truly 
scientifically than the moderns. He understood that a 
man’s desires, his imaginations, his “gesthetico-moral con- 
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sideration” were a real and proper part of his nature and 
should be consulted in any question of truth where the 
reasoning intellect and the material evidence could go no 
further. His appeal to the ‘desires of his mind’ was not, 
therefore, unscientific ; his imagination also could help 


him (and any man) to understand further than reason could. 


go. Is Shakespeare unscientific? Wordsworth and Dante 
saw the true answer ш this particular connexion. 
Imagination may be called ‘the mind in desire’: but it 


is not necessarily a selfish or deluded mind. ‘The mind, · 


according to many philosophers and specially the Platonists 
and Neo-Platonists both ancient and modern was built 
with certain desires, which if truly followed would lead 
man ultimately to the heaven or diviner state whence he 
had strayed and where truly he belonged. ‘Thus that 
desire which Aristotle appealed to was not an irrational 
desire as Russel’ makes out. Aristotle, though he did 
make a mistake, was following reason still but reason in 
its most exalted state, the imagination of the great poet. 
In his days that disastrous modern division between the 
artistic or imaginative mind and the reasoning or scientific 
mind had not been made. Mind was one and included, 
in its most scientific state, both reason and imagination. 


Page 51. “His (Malthus) great merit lies in considering: 


man not as the object of praise or blame, but 
as а part of nature. . .’” 

A distinction needs to be made here and it is probable 
that Malthus took it for granted and did not express it and 
therefore Russel has misunderstood him. Malthus was a 
Christian and did not believe that man was in his full 
extent a part of nature but only in his animal nature and 
activities. It is quite true of course that however spiritual 
and superior to the animal creation man is, he is in much 
of his nature an animal himself and obedient to the laws 
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of animals. То that extent he may be scientifically 
analysed without any award of praise or blame since where 
there is no reasoning or conscious mind praise and blame 
are irrelevant. But this is not the whole of man—it was. 
only that part which for the purposes of his investigation 
Malthus found it necessary and relevant to deal with. In 
so far as man possesses a conscious mind, reason, con- 
science and will, and can act according to his choice freely, 
and unselfishly he is, of course, a proper object of praise. 
То deny this is unscientific. Of course, if his mind and 
reason and will and conscience are purely material things 
(if they are indeed admitted to have any existence at all) 
then they too are part of ordinary nature and can be 
examined in the same way as man's blood or bones. 
Russel may believe that they are but it is unlikely that 
Malthus did. Indeed many scientists who say they believe 
thus do not act speak or think as if they did, since all their 
methods would then, as has previously been explained, be 
invalidated. 
Page 51. “Under the influence of Darwinism the 
scientific attitude towards man has now become 


fairly common . .. quite natural, though to 
most . . . a difficult and artificial intellectual 
contortion’’. 


In view of what has already been suggested in these 
comments, how far what Russel calls the ‘Scientific atti- 
tude' is in fact a really scientific attitude need.not now 
be considered further. It is true that the influence of 
Darwin is great, mainly, let it be said, among people 
who have not read his books and have drifted 
into what they imagine to be his opinions through 
the agency of popular talk, newspaper magazine 
articles and the mere atmosphere and fashionable 
opinions of the age—things one should be closely 
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on one's guard against accepting uncritically. Тһе 
‘measure in which many still find Russel’s ‘scientific attitude’ 
difficult may rather be the measure of its unscientific 
rather than its scientific quality. Since, as has been said, 
so much that is real and part of man’s true nature, his 
imagination and conscience, his faculty of vision and 
desire, are entirely unaccounted for in the Darwinian 
theory. People, fortunately, have despite the tendencies 
of modern life, largely remained human and for that 
reason they naturally find the so-called scientific attitude 


artificial It is artificial. So much of the science of the ` 


lesser scientists—the great scientists have always been far 
more hesitant and balanced—is nothing but a rationalisa- 
tion of what on the face of it appears probable yet fails 
to take account of large spheres of experience and, quite 
unreasonably, denies the possibility of the revelation of 
extra and super-natural powers to men, thus contradicting 
the experience of the masses of people in all ages. 

It may be useful to say, though now-a-days it is very 
difficult to persuade people of it, that not only is progress 
not automatic but that Science itself may, in a sense, while 
convinced that it is making great strides in the knowledge 
of and control over matter, in other not less important but 
much less obvious ways be becoming unscientific. No 
doubt with the centuries much that was merely supersti- 
tions has disappeared with the growth of knowledge. 
Everyone knows that and rejoices. What they do not sce 
is that, with the growth of what is called civilisation and 
the ever-increasing complexity of life, many faculties that 
Were the common property of men once are now gradually 
disappearing, It may be granted that man’s senses are 
much less acute than they once were ; that with printing 
and general reading his memory is not nearly so retentive. 
What is more important is that his apprehension of the 
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supernatural in nature and his sense of his belonging to 
another world, which as we may gather from the myths 
of mankind—and a myth is the product, truly scientific, 
of mind and imagination, desire and experience, contrary 
to general thoughts—has been so much blunted as almost 
to have disappeared. Russel admits that with the spread 
of civilisation freshness and vision tend to decay ; he does 

not also see that with the spread of the products of a 

mechanical and ‘scientific’ age many human and wonder- 

ful faculties are well on the way towards being lost. 

Indeed the distinctive quality of'a poet is that he is a 

being in whom some of these qualities of extra-sensitive- 

ness to the life of the world of nature and super-nature 
which have decayed and disappeared in most of us, are 
still alive. He is, if he is a true and specially if he is 

a great poet, one also to whom intellect, reason, imagina- 

tion and desire combine to give, perhaps, a truer appre- 

hension of the world than anyone else except, perhaps, 
the saint. 

Page 51. “Тһе scientific attitude . . . involves a sweep- 
ing away of all other desires in the interests of 
the desire to know—it involves suppression of 
hopes and fears, loves and hates, and the 
whole subjective emotional life, until we be- 
come subdued to the material . . . see it as 
WERE Ух 

The fallacy of this has been sufficiently explained. 

The very desire to know is a desire as much as any desire 

and springs from the ''subjective emotional life" and 

therefore if Russel is logical, he must either admit all or 
exclude all desires. To pick and choose as he does is not 
scientific. 

Again is it not true that all desire, of whatever kind, 
is desire for knowledge and the pleasure of knowledge and 
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experience? It is a foredoomed hope, perhaps, to expect 
moderns to believe it but the fact is that ‘love’ is the 
condition and quality of all true knowledge whatsoever. 
Russel says ‘love’ must be swept away as unscientific and 
merely subjective. He is wrong. We are accustomed to 
think of love, of whatever kind, as something good and 
pleasant perhaps but as something to which we have so 
long given’the adjectives ‘subjective’, ‘emotional’, ‘senti- 
mental’, ‘personal’, and so on that its reference to reality, 
to truth, to science, is something not so much that we 
disbelieve as something with which it never occurs 40 us 
to concern ourselves. Herein we make a serious mistake. 
Let it be said with complete definiteness what all the poets 
and saints have always known but what has received far 
too little expression outside books of poetry or devotion, 
that in the true scientific sense love is knowledge. 
Science deals in analysis: it splits up and divides and 
reduces to their component parts the objects of its investi- 
gations. It does well in so doing. But unfortunately it 
makes its judgment about the whole from the tiny element 
or atom that it has before it. In this it is not scientific. 
What is a waterfall in fact? Is it so many atoms of 
hydrogen and oxygen in certain relations travelling from 
one place to another at a certain speed? ‘Those who know 
the thing itself will laugh at this definition. ‘The full 
reality of a waterfall is something very different and very 
much more wonderful. Is the scientific reality, the truth 
of all the seas and rivers and streams of this world nothing 
but so much oxygen and hydrogen? Our minds and our 
hearts are not, as Russel would say they are, unscientific 
in revolting at the idea. ‘Think of all that the Ganges 
means in the history and imagination of the people of 
India and then contrast with it the scientific definition of 
water. The latter is, of course, in its limited ‘scientific’ 
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sense correct but who will admit that it expresses the full 
and genuine scientific truth? The scientist is like the 
surgeon who has his patient on the operating table and 
is dissecting some portion of his anatomy. If the truth 
could be gained from mere appearance then the patient is 
nothing but an agglomeration of so much inert flesh blood 
bones nerves and arteries ; and these too are composed of 
their various atomic and molecular structures.. The real 
truth is quite other, we know, for the surgeon does not 
see the man as he is but rather in an unnatural state, as 
he is not. In the same way in dissecting and analysing, 
the scientist too is observing the object of his interest not 
as it is but as it is not, since its reality consists in its 
wholeness, the perfect relation of all its parts performing 
their functions in their natural environment and directed 
to their proper ends. 

Love is different and love sees this wholeness that 
Science misses. It has the quality of vision. It sees 
beyond immediate appearances to the true quality behind. 
Love is not emotion or affection or fondness primarily but 
that quality of vision and will which knows the true nature , 
of its object and desires its good. Opinions, it may be, 
will always be divided over the experience called 
“Romantic Love’. То Russel it is beautiful yet funda- 
mentally subjective and emotional and therefore *un- 
scientific. То Dante, and to other great poets, it is the 
experience in which for a few moments of his life one 
human being sees the really true and divine quality in- 
herent in another: that is, that it is in his view a valid ex- 
perience of truth, truly scientific. That the experience may 
not last is not an invalidation of its truth while it lasted. 
‘That quality of vision is rare and after the first moments 
of enjoyment can, if at all, only be continued by the cons- 
cious effort of the human will which is weak. The common 
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belief is that after a short but highly emotional and 
pleasurable experience the real weary business of life 
begins again. Then the people in question see each other 
as they really are, that is, not as so beautiful generous 
unselfish brave as they for a moment thought they were 
and saw each other to be but the ordinary selfish selves 
of daily life. But the truth may be, and according to the 
great poets, is the opposite. The daily ordinary life and 
‘our normal weak selfish selves are not the full and real 
reality but fallings away, reduced versions of our true 
selves of which in the short experience of romantic love, 
"being in love", a glimpse was caught. Lovers in their 
state of being 'in love', for a moment come near to a 
vision of human nature as it really is : they have a glimpse 
of the real truth about a man or a woman or a tree or a 
flower, a blade of grass or a sunset. And this was a 
vision of things and of people as they are, a vision of 
knowledge, that is to say, of science. 
Page 52. “То conceive the universe as essentially pro- 
gressive . . . is to give to our hopes and fears 
а cosmic importance which may . . . be justi- 
fied but which we have as yet no reason to 
suppose justified’’. 

So speaks Russel the sceptic. But we are human and 
it is inevitable that we should interpret the universe in 
terms of our hopes and fears, our loves and hates and 
visions. Nor is it true that there is no reason to suppose 
our hopes and fears to have cosmic importance. "There is 
the evidence of men's experience in all countries over 
thousands of years when of course though they were super- 
stitious and unscientific in some ways which Russel is very 
quick to pounce upon, in other ways they possessed facul- 
ties stronger than their modern successors, faculties which 
told them a great deal about the world and life which we 
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no longer know. There is the evidence too of conscience, 
the deep voice of the subconscious reason, proclaiming the 
moral laws of right and wrong ; conscience that is not a 
convention or an instinct, as so many suppose, but the 
divine voice of reason in the soul. And then again there is 
the evidence of the supernatural and of revelation, so 
much disliked and suspected by Russel, and the record of 
it in documents whose accuracy few will question. 

Page 53. “The desire for a larger life and wider interests, 
for an escape from private circumstances, and 
even from the whole recurring cycle of birth 
and death is fulfilled by the impersonal cosmic 
outlook of science as by nothing else. . . To 
all these must be added . . . splendid achieve- 
ment . . . inestimable utility...” 

Russel begins by giving value to epithets that are 
purely neutral. ‘Large’ and ‘wide’, for instance, are des- 
scriptive : there is no essential virtue in size or width. 

He praises the ‘impersonal cosmic outlook" of 
science and says it is its very impersonality which gives 
him pleasure. But that will not be the experience of the 
majority. ‘The more human the spectator of the universe 
the more he will inevitably make personal, that is, relate 
to himself, the universe outside him. ‘The normal spectator 
(and one suspects that, despite his words, it would be the 
experience of Russel himself) is bound to think in terms 
of the beauty or awe-inspiring nature of the heavens, to 
be puzzled or to be amazed or to be put at peace by them: 
that is to say he would inevitably be aware of them per- 
sonally and in terms of emotion. 

As for the splendid achievement and inestimable 
utility of science it is interesting to note that Russel wrote 
this essay in the last year of a war in which scientists in- 
vented poison-gas, made more perfect the aeroplane as an 
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“instrument of destruction, and discovered the tank, not to 
mention other and lesser infernal machines of death. Хо 
doubt it is not science nor scientists that must be blamed 
for these: science itself is never at fault. But scientists 
are and for a time will continue to be men and it seems 
unlikely that they will become more kindly and social 
beings. They are human and will be the servants of those К 
with the most persuasive voices or those who will рау” 
most for their services. Moreover if we may judge from 
the past usage to which scientific inventions have been 
applied it does not appear that we have much reason to 
suppose that their more recent inventions will receive better 
application. If, as Russel says, a life devoted to science 
is a happy life, then it seems that it is the scientists and 


no-one else who are going to be happy in the next few 
» decades, 


USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


Page 55. “Тһе main motive of the renaissance was 
mental delight . . . richness . . . freedom. . . 
which had been lost while ignorance and super- 
stition kept the mind’s eye in blinkers”. 

One might comment that it is strange that Europe's 
greatest Christian philosopher Aquinas and the world's 
greatest poet Dante were born and lived and did their work 
during the. age of ignorance and superstition. The 

‘renaissance’ has too long been indiscriminately hailed as 

a period of revival and rebirth. It was during the sixteenth 

century with the Reformation of the State Religion that 

the modern world was born. Time and research аге 
beginning to show that the child may not be so wise or 
happy as its parent. Russel disapproves of Christianity 
and more especially of Roman Catholicism ; so that he, 
cannot be attracted towards that long period of European 
history during which, officially at least, the state was in 
some sense subject to the church and all man's activities 
were consciously referred to their divine end. If 

Christianity is superstition then of course this was a supers- 

titious age ; but in’ writing as he does Russel is giving 

expression to his prejudices rather than to his reason. 

Christianity and indeed other religions and religion itself 

are constantly attacked but they have never and can never 

be disproved although their opponents do, in fact, assume 

their disproof. Indeed it is science that is becoming a 

superstition. The superstitious regard for science is far 

more an instrument of tyranny over the mind of modern 
man than the Pope and his emissaries ever were. Science 
is the modern deity, the scientists his priests, laboratories 
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his temples and most of the masses of the world his poor 
ignorant worshippers. But that god’s life-giving powers, 
his blessings to men and the grounds on which his new 
claims to truth are based are, to say the least, rather doubt- 
ful. His priests in the last generation have sent more 
men to their deaths than the persecuting power of religion 
ever did. 


қ 2 EN ? 
Ав for the ignorance of the middle ages it may be 


said that they possessed both in religion and philosophy. 

the main works of their classical predecessors of Greece 

and Rome. The new texts that the Renaissance brought 
to light were, in comparison, of much less value. 

Page 59. (Science) . . . has made the modern «world. 
Without it we should not have machines or 
motor-cars or railways or aeroplanes. . . 1 

One can only hope one will not be thought hopelessly 
reactionary or obscurantist if one asks whether it would 
in fact be such a terrible disaster if we did not have all 
these things. ‘They are all contrivances for increasing the 
speed of movement and it is difficult to see why this is 

50 great a blessing. ‘The answer may be that they save 

time, time in which we may do all kinds of other things or 

enjoy more leisure. But there may be a big fallacy here. 

May it not be true that man’s organism is constructed to 

live within limits, in a certain place, and to move at a 

certain speed and that to go helter skelter hither and thither 

at enormous speeds may perhaps excite him and please his 
vanity for a little but is really very bad for his health, 
spiritual and physical. Тһе particular disorders and 
diseases of the present time are nervous ones caused, 
among other things, not by increased leisure—as one might 
expect—but by lack of true leisure, by inability to rest. 

Man, it needs to be said, was given two legs and one 

might suppose that these were the intended agencies of 
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his locomotion. It is true that man appears to do more 
now-a-days, but is it so in fact? So much time is spent 
in mere hurry, in going to and from work, in telegrams and 
telephone calls and hurried journeys. But is man more 
content, better or healthier ? 

However, science has indeed given us all these things. 
It has also given us huge towns full of smoke and full of 
noise. It gives us everything ready-made, in tins, patented 
and mass-produced so that traditional skills and craftsman- 
ship are almost dead. It has so covered the countryside 
of the west with roads wires electricity-grids advertisement 
hoardings and wireless loud-speakers that almost nowhere 
can one escape into solitude and peace. These, also, are 
the results of the ‘knowledge’ of which, Russel here says, 
no community as yet has enough. . 

Page 59. ''Modern languages and history are preferable, 
from every point of views, to Latin and Greek 
Н . . knowledge of antiquity has become less 
useful in understanding our problems". 

This is very doubtful indeed. Latin and Greek are, 
it is true, more difficult and take longer to learn that, say, 
French or German. But their literatures, that of Greece 
especially, are incomparable. But the true reason for 
continuing to learn Latin and Greek is different. It is 
one, indeed, which could not by its nature gain Russel’s 
sympathy. ‘The truth is, that the whole intellectual and 
cultural heritage of Europe is founded upon Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. From Palestine came its religion, from 
Greece its philosophy and from Rome its administration 
and law. It is necessary that at least some of the educated 
jn any generation should be in close touch with and should 
drink from the fountains of their knowledge and should 
not obtain it from secondary and filtered sources. It is 


the more utilitarian and technical subjects that have 
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become prominent as subjects in education since the 
Industrial Revolution and especially in the last generation 
and іп proportion it is the truly cultural subjects that 
have been paid less and less attention. ‘Ihe result is, 
that we find daily that we are being cut off from our 
roots. Moreover these modern and popular subjects, 
useful as they are, do not provide sufficient or proper 
nourishment for man's mind and spirit. If the Christian 
and Platonic character, in religion and philosophy, of 
Western education is to be retained then it is of the most 
urgent necessity that more students should learn Latin and 
Greek. But our modern system appears to be content 
to abandon them or, if willing to retain. them still, to do 
so indirectly and at distant remove through the diluted 
pages of translators and commentators. 


As for the argument that there is nothing of value to 
be learnt from the history or philosophy or literature of 
people who lived so long ago in conditions so different 
from our own, suffice it to say that man himself, his mind 
and heart and nature, have not greatly changed nor the 
objects with which they are concerned. In comparison 
with these, the really important subjects, most modern 
technical and utilitarian kowledge is, however true and 
useful, superficial. 


Page 61. It has been too readily assumed that, when a 
man has acquired certain capacities by means 
of knowledge, he will use them in ways that 
are socially beneficial . . . . the necessity of 
training a man's purposes as well as his skill. 

This is well and truly said but it is not Russel in his 
characteristic mood. Usually he is far too ready to assume 
that mere increase in knowledge will make men better 
citizens. It certainly is the function of education to train 
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a man’s purposes as well as his skill. Indeed this is far 
and away the greatest function of education and, in the 
main, it takes place not at school nor at the university 
but in the home, of whose place in education Russel says 
extremely little. Man's instincts impulses emotions and 
passions have all to be trained. In themselves they are, 
mainly, neutral and are good or bad according as they 
are directed to good or bad objects in more or less degree. 
Man's conscience, we repeat, is that subconscious reason 
which between two or more instincts in any situation tells 
him which instinct he should encourage and obey and 
which he should disobey and subdue. The training of 
this is of infinite importance. Whether we grow up into 
people who will tell the truth, keep our promises, help 
our neighbour in need even when it may cause us incon- 
venience, move forward instead of away in battle, keep 
our hands from stealing ; all this and much else depends 
on how our fathers and mothers and school masters taught 
us, sometimes by praise sometimes by punishment, in our 
early years. Our responses, that is to say our love of 
goodness in whatever form it may be found and our hatred 
of evil, have all to be trained so that we may grow into 
beings who love goodness for its own sake and hate all 
forms of ill ; and all this is matter for education. Nor is 
this unrelated to the detached and -analytical intellect. 
The latter may reach conclusions of value, it may discover 
truth, But of what good will this discovery be unless it 
can be put into act and turned to the benefit of our 
fellows? And this is the function of our passions: to 
encourage, to provide fuel to the will so that it may drive 
the cold engine of reason to its work. 
Page 63. “Тһеге is in the world much too much readi- 
ness . . . for action . . . action 15 best when 
it emerges from a profound apprehension of 
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the universe . . . pleasure in thought ...a 
safeguard . . . in misfortune.” 

Here again Russel speaks most truly. Never was there 
30 much action as now in the history of the world. Journeys, 
hurry, dispatching letters and goods hither and thither, fill 
our lives and we literally have no time for thought. Many 
people think of the present as a great age of thought. In 
а sense it is. There аге a few people who are great thinkers 
but never were there so many who not only did not think 
at all (but merely followed fashion or convention on every 
subject) but who also literally feared and detested the 
labour of thought both because it is a hard and unaccus- 
tomed labour and also for fear of where it might lead them. 
In the same way there are an increasing number of people 
who cannot bear silence or solitude. ‘Their own company, 
the company of their own mind or heart and nothing else, 
is dreadful to them. Such people cannot bear the country. 
It is too quiet ; and when in а room alone they instinctively 
turn on the wireless. Contemplation is a lost art but is 
not the less a necessary one. 

The real achievement of the modern world is much less 
than it appears to be. We are impressed by the superior size, 
distance and speed and the quickness of change of material 
inventions. Yet what in the form of poetry of art or happi- 
ness greater than that of our ancestors who never moved 
more quickly than ten miles an hour have we achieved? 
We have improved physical health and increased the 
length of life, no doubt : but of what good is that if we 
have increased nervous diseases and if this longer life is 
also more anxious and insecure ? 

We should be much more truly practical, much more 
serene and at peace if every now and then we rigidly put 
aside from us all distractions of work and play and con- 
templated, that is, considered the world and its various 
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inhabitants and ourselves, our lives and those of others, 
the past and the future, the inanimate creation, the sun and 
moon and planetary bodies, the stars and space and the 
movement and direction of all. For most of us are living 
without any truly spiritual or intellectual life at all except 
that of attempting to commit to memory some of the 
things we read. We do not want to reach our own con- 
clusions, or to judge for ourselves with the help of what 
life has taught or could teach us. We only wish to know 
what the experts think and having found it commit it, un- 
criticised and undigested, to our memories when, in many 
cases, our own minds and hearts could give us a far truer 
judgment. For the mere experience of life, though a sad 
and harsh teacher, is the best of all. 

Page 66. “Тһе strangely accidental and ephemeral posi- 

tion of man in the cosmos.”” 

A first impression of the universe and a knowledge of 
history and pre-history does indeed suggest that man is 
insignificant, a creature of a day, and completely acci- 
dental. But this view, very popular among the educated 
cynics and agnostics of to-day may be mistaken. The 
person who holds that man is a chance product of a chance 
series of arrangements of matter апа -that he can have no 
significance may be, in fact, arguing (if it can be called 
arguing) in an entirely emotional way. That is to say the 

the things that impress and over- 


real things, in his view, 
power his imagination and convince his mind are the vast 


size of the universe, the huge cold empty dark spaces it 
contains, the immense numbers of stars in comparison with 
most of which our Sun is but a molehill compared with 
a mountain, the immense ages before man was created, the 
multitudinous creatures which were created lived and died 
without any purpose apparent to us and without any re- 
mains except a few fossils in our museums. In the face 
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of all this, the puny little creature man, so recent in arrival, 
appears to have no meaning at all. But our danger in so 
thinking or feeling is that we are guided by purely 
emotional and not rational impressions. Man is small, very 
small ; but what has size to do with his value or quality ? 
Is a thing of more meaning and better in proportion as it is 
bigger? If so, ants and bees would presumably be very 
much inferior in every way to giraffes or elephants ; but 
there is no reason to think that to be so. Again, man in 
comparison with other creatures, is a recent arrival. But 
then again, what has time to do with it? Once more, the 
earth is so small and the universe so large. Can the earth, 
we ask, have any possible meaning? Again we are over- 
awed by mere size. The argument might well be turned 
the other way round. We might say that it has pleased 
the Creator (to whom time and size and distance appear 
quite other than they do to us since He lives in eternity) to 
create through pleasure in creation and to make finally in 
man, after so long an introduction, а creature in some ways 
resembling animals and in others Himself; a creature 
moreover who, small and recent as he is, contains in his 
mind a mirror of the whole vast universe and is at once 
nearly connected with it in his animal nature and in. his 
being subject to birth and change and death and yet at the 
same time is a completely differentiated and separate 
being, so far as we can tell, the only one of all creatures 
Who can think consciously and choose and will, who has a 
COnscience to correct and reprove him in error and to 
applaud him when good, who can doubt and laugh and 
Worship and despise. Тһе more we think of man and his 
place in the universe the Stronger will be our impression 
of what a Strange inexplicable improbable wonderful noble 
wicked and pathetic creature he is. In this world he is, it is 
true ; true too that in his body he is made of matter like 
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any other creature. But is it possible to believe that his 

entire composition, body mind heart and soul, is com- 

pletely material? ` 

Page 66. “То make it (viz. evil) bearable by seeing it 
in its relations, accepting it . . . remembering 
what lies outside it in other regions, other ages 
and the abysses of interstellar space.” 

This is a noble paragraph. The brave and honest 
agnostic Russel arrives at the stoic conclusion that life is 
painful and inexplicable, to be borne as far as possible and 
made more supportable by contemplation of its mysteries. 

He admits also that despite all the wonderful improve- 
ments that science has brought, life is more painful in this 
than in the two preceding centuries ; though presumably 
he will not admit that science and scientists can be in any 
way to blame for this. 

Yet it should be borne in mind that Russel’s noble 
conclusion and resolution are ones that are only possible 
to a man who has leisure and the benefits of education. A 
poor and illiterate man might well find the world and life 
far more painful than Russel yet not able to console him- 
self with those alleviations that Russel recommends. It 
has always been the weakness of the stoic position that it 
is only possible for the educated, the philosophically in- 
clined and, usually, for the rich and leisured. 'The con- 
solations of Russel would be no consolation for a navvy or 
а clerk. ‘There would seem to be something wrong with a 
philosophic system that was applicable to so few ; since 
the poor have greatly outnumbered the rich in every age. 
The poor man could not tolerate anything so large and 
impersonal as is the subject of Russel's contemplation. 
His comfort must be far nearer home. 

Russel adds that there is alleviation for life's ills in 
contemplating and ‘remembering what lies outside’ life’s 
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ills “іп other regions, other ages and the abysses of inter- 

stellar space". This is sometvhat vague and intangible. 

What lies outside this universe is, presumably, completely 

unknown. How then can it be ‘remembered’? And how 

can it be a source of comfort? 

Page 71. “То this day 99 percent of British wage 
earners would be shocked . . . . if it were 
Proposed that the King should not have a 
larger income than a working man. Тһе 
conception of duty has been a means to induce 
others to live for the interests of their masters 
rather than for their own." 

It may be that the British wage earner has a truer 
вепбе of what is good and proper than Russel who is 
mistakenly arguing on his behalf. It is noticeable and 
Strange that it is not so much the poor who wish to make 
the Royal Family poor as the abstract theorists who are not 
themselves poor. The true idea of society is different 
from Russel’s. He seems to dislike the rich and indis- 
criminately to love the poor. Anything that is not 
obviously egalitarian cannot in his view be just. But this 
is because he thinks in material terms alone and of man 
85 а creature wholly and only of and for this world. 

The traditional western belief however has been quite 
different. It has believed that earthly systems of govern- 
ment and social order were best according to their 
similarity to heavenly ones and according as they enabled 
man to become fit for heaven and best to serve God and 
man. That is to say, man’s good did not lie, primarily, 
as nearly everyone now considers it to lie, in his material 
Possessions, his salary, his comfort and so on; it lay 
partly in these but mainly in a more profound form of 
goodness according to which what was most important 
was whether his work and his life was of a kind that 
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helped or hindered him in his heavenly journey. To the 
modern generation this appears a hopelessly old fashioned 
theory. Indeed it appears to be worse than old-fashioned 
for it is commonly supposed to be the cunning and cynical 
means by which the powerful and clever and rich of the 
world up to the time of the Renaissance kept all the others 
in their places for their own advantage. But, of course, 
though many men were in fact no better than they are 
now and though there was much cruelty and oppression 
and though the church itself was a part to much injustice, 
the result was, in ideal at least, a much deeper and sounder 
society than the present. 

. The modern world is impressed only by appearance. 
That alone is good which can be bought or sold or 
increases one man's power over others or administers 
immediate enjoyment. It is bound to be so ; for the modern 
world believes that it is the important world, indeed the 
only world, or if there are other worlds and lives for 
man after this that they may wait till he is dead and are 
not and ought not to be his present concern. Believing 
in this way the modern world acts as it does. But, in 
theory at least and, it may be said, often in a great deal 
of its practise, the medieval world of Europe believed and 
behaved very differently. It held that a graded society 
one, one in which society was built on different 
or below another. And thus all their 
kings, princes, lords, barons, 
others. But—and this is the 
not suppose that a king a 


prince or a lord was necessarily really better-off than E 
poor man who worked on the land or in à shop. In their 
view a man was better-off, rich as we Say, in proportion 
as he was truly a better man. "These men knew their 
bible and had it read to them regularly, and, cynical and 


was a good 
levels, one above 
variety and difference: 
freemen serfs and many 
important point—they did 
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lazy and greedy as many were, they knew the doom and 
the danger. that are threatened to the rich and the blessings 
promised to the poor. For—though this again does not 
impress and seems irrelevant now-a-days—it is in fact 
much harder for the rich and powerful man to be good 
than it is for the poor man. In every age but the present 
men have felt this to be obvious. But in a world which 
believes in no permanent principles of morality and no 
heaven or hell, goodness is no more than how much you 
can get of whatever it is that you happen to like best. 
Of course, if that is true goodness then the poor are the 
least enviable of all and their conditions most need to 
be changed. ) 

Before the Renaissance, and indeed for many years 
afterwards, the poor did not often seriously envy the rich 
and the powerful. Nor is it to be supposed that in not 
doing so they were always downtrodden and ignorant 
fools. The reason is that they were not deceived and in 
their thoughtful moments they knew well that all the 
pomp and the power and the show of the wealthy was 
only show ; it was a splendid outside beneath which lay 
the reality—the soul of the man whose destiny was the 
same as their own and who, before the judgment seat of 
God, would be judged by exactly the same laws of love 
mercy truth and humility as they would themselves. In 
theory again at least, and to some degree in fact, unequal 
as that society was from an earthly modern and material 
point of view, it was all equal before God—and finally it 
was He alone who mattered. Those inequalities were 
conscious and intentional. Different work demanded 
different means. A few men must, it was felt, possess 
(temporarily, during their lives in earth) wealth end 
splendour for the Purposes of the dignity and honour of a 
State in its relation to other states and because, fallen 
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creature though man is, he is made in the image of God 
and may for a few moments justifiably deck himself in 
some weak imitation of his Original. But this did not 
' mean that power and splendour belonged absolutely by 
right to kings and princes but that a just society must 
have its kings and princes and they for the sake, not of 
themselves, but for the dignity of their office should live 
in superior splendour. Despite all the alterations in the 
outward forms of life that have happened in the last five 
hundred years, so deeply held by the common people was 
this belief, that even now amidst all the egalitarian ideals 
of the present most men still demand that in some things 
at least the King and the Queen should be different from 
themselves and should have suitable means to make this 
possible. Herein the people are wiser than the philo- 
sophers. "The people know that their king and queen are 
really a man and a woman like themselves, with many 
similar and many different cares and responsibilities ; and, 
knowing that, they feel that the extra honour and dignity 
bestowed upon them is in a real sense an increase, in 
reflexion, of their own. They love and understand. It 
is the political and philosophical theorists who, not truly 
understanding, would enforce a complete and uniform 


and infinitely dull equality. ) we 
It is much the same with the leisured classes. Their 


Privileges have of course in all ages been misused by their 
Possessors: but often in practice and always in theory 
the intention was that it was right than some people, a 
Minority, should have leisure and money enough 54 
enable them to attend to art and culture and manne 
and learning, all the ways by which truth A be a 
at and grace added to life. Their time and D р. Ы 
and their other advantages were trusts reposed 11 ss 
for whose correct and social use they would ultimately be 
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held responsible before God. And of course since they 
really did believe in a God who would judge them and 
award them either misery or bliss they had a real incen- 
tive to use them well. So that the whole principle of 
the graded or hierarchic society of the Middle Ages in 
Europe was, indeed, that the poor should produce the 
food and make the things that those above them needed ; 
but that those receiving them from the poor should in 
their turn serve the interests of the whole community by 
advising the king in policy, leading his subjects in war, 
increasing knowledge and adorning life with the different 
arts. It was not, in ideal at least, that the poor were 
downtrodden and ignorant and all the rest were idle and 
rich and irresponsible. It was rather a society of different 
functions, all necessary but performed necessarily by 
different people suited to their performance ; a. society 
inegalitarian and various, it is true, but ultimately one 
in which in the things that really mattered, eternal life 
or death, all, king prince baron and serf, were equal. 
Page 76. “As men tried to make women believe that 
they desired some special nobility from their 
sexual enslavement” . . , 

As in so many things Russel sees what seems obvious 
and appears to be the whole truth about a thing yet he 
cannot go further and see where he may be wrong; 
Where the grounds for his cynicism do not exist and, if 
a cynic, he is one mistakenly and needlessly. 'The theme 
of the sexual enslavement of woman before her ‘emancipa- 
tion', as it is called, in the last generation or two is a 
favourite one now- eaves Russel claims that men thought 
it justified because, quite wrongly according to him, they 
found in it some special nobility. 

Now it is quite true that woman has in the western 
and indeed in many other traditions been for centuries 
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the ‘inferior’ partner in marriage. It has been held that 
she is the weaker, so that where you have a society of 
two there must in cases of disagreement be a deciding 
voice and that that should be the man’s. But the so- 
called enslavement of woman has gone further than this : 
she has often been a chattel a pawn, in a mere material 
game, a tool-and a slave subdued to the lusts of someone 
for whom she feels no affection or respect. That is all 
true and very bad. But there is another side to the 
matter. Perhaps the greatest ‘discovery’ in the west in 
the last thousand years both in life and literature has 
been that which is still called ‘Romantic Love’. It is 
interesting that this literature began in the late eleventh 
century in the south of France when the condition of 
the married life of women of high birth was in the 
mentioned, extremely miserable. Love 
between the ill assorted pairs being so often impossible 
the lady found a lover elsewhere. Thus it is that the 
earlier literature of this kind was of adulterous and 
criminal love; the noblest example in England being 
Chaucer’s “Troilus and Criseyde”. The true nature of 
love between the sexes Was explored in its fullest extent 


na ia 

and significance by Dante in the “Divine kd * SN 
romantic love which at first was glorified outside marriag 

rful thing) to be enjoyed 


came (and herein lies the wonde 


manner just 


d in literature of which 


Within marriage both in fact an ae e. 
the noblest English examples até Sp 

i ; ‘Paradise lost”. t 
Queene” and Miltons ‘Pare ida 


s the woman W 
But who that has read those poems 
lorious dominion in other 


Now in all these example: 
the inferior partner. 


but sees that she exercises а 8 oce n 
Ways; who indeed who has seen the € 


i 7. then, by her 
but is completely convinced? s Ты й 3 
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that in her quietness modesty forbearance, her innocence 

and purity, which, if the man be not a fool or vicious, 

gives her an authority of far deeper power and influence 
that all the legal parliamentary freedom and emancipation 
of recent days have bestowed upon her. 

Page 82. “.... There will be happiness and joy of 
life instead of frayed nerves, weariness . . . . 
men and women... . wil become more 
kindly . . . . good nature is the result of ease 
and security.” 

A somewhat cruel but not very unfair comment 
would be to point to England in 1948. There a five day 
week has been instituted, many organisations have been 
taken out of the hands of private owners and placed 
under the control of representatives of the public, an 
educational system has been instituted in which the 
school-leaving age is sixteen and all young people, no 
matter what their parentage or means, can go to the 
Universities ; and a ‘system of insurance and relief applied 
so that no-one need face starvation or want. Surely, on 
the face of it, this is a large approach to Russel’s Earthly 
Paradise. Yet are the fruits that he expected to be found 
there? The answer, inspite of all these reforms, is NO. 

- Anyone who has lived in England over the last thirty 
years knows that the temper of the people has markedly 
deteriorated. In some ways there are, no doubt, improve- 
ments—there is less grossness and vulgarity, for example. 
But it would be hard to find anyone who would admit 
that education, shorter hours and care had somehow 
brought good nature with them. "The sad truth is that 
the general effect of this process of standardisation and 
egalitarianism has been to embarrass and disgust those 
who were before the wealthier and educated classes and 
to make the poorer people—those for whom mainly the 


ao 
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"aei o ат careless, dis- 
tion ее а ре оа и к us 
: y у g and dangerous thing and 
in the west in the twentieth century everyone has picked 
up from the wireless, daily papers and magazines a little 
knowledge, not usually from the soundest sources, about 
everything. It is unfortunate that the word ‘illiterate’ 
bias the connotation of ‘unfortunate’ or ‘ignorant’ or 
misguided’ since so many of those who used to be illi- 
terate were in those bad old days much more content 
than they or their children are now when a state-supplied 
and superficial education (almost entirely limited to the 
imparting of knowledge) has made them so restless 
nervous and discontented. 
Page 89. “the peasant... 48 very conscious of his 
dependence. . . -the man who works a modern 
mechanism is conscious of power... . the 
master not the slave of natural forces." 


А То be conscious of dependence now-a-days, whether 
itis on God, nature or one's fellow man, is a humiliation 
Which modern man cannot bear. But, properly, man is 
dependent and his happiness consists in his realisation of 
his dependence. By thinking of himself falsely аз the 


Master of everything he surveys he has in fact increased 


his confusion and servitude. 

First, man is a creature: that is, he is a created 
thing. According to the traditio 
discarded, he is created by God and is in all things finally 
dependent on Him. Moreover his proper and natural 
home 15 not the town but the country and his specific 
function that of a tiller of the ground and a grower of 


food. This is a work in which at every turn he is dependent 
ality of the soil, on the 


On his environment—on the qu vu MEL 
Weather and so on. Nor is this dependence bad. #0 


nal western view, now 
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from it man learns that he is not and can never be (until 
weather can be manufactured) complete master but that 
his task is to co-operate with and adapt himself to the 
conditions that he finds. Herein he has in the past shown 
great skill and learned to love the animals and inanimate 
creatures amongst which he lived ; and above all he knew 
his dependence and thus learned humility. Modern man, 
on the other hand, believes that he is the owner of the 
earth and all it contains and can do more or less as he 
Wishes with it and is not responsible to anyone. ‘I'kat 
is, he is claiming complete independence. His attitude, 
then, if the traditional view—held for at least 2000 years 
—is true, is one of extreme insolence and pride and 
ignorance. It is a strange irony that in this the scientist 
of the twentieth century should be the most unscientific 
person who has ever lived. But if the traditional view 
is correct this must be so. 

And perhaps even the scientists themselves show 
signs now of far less certainty than they used. ‘Their own 
“progress” is beginning to frighten them. May it not 
be true that in the application of atomic power, for 
instance, to wholesale destruction they have, in some real 


sense, gone further than man, in any circumstances, 
should go? 


‘Companionship and co-operation’, says Russel, are 
essential to happiness and are found more in industry than 
in agriculture. This is untrue. ‘The companionship of 
а peasant's life is not only with his fellows, fewer though 
they may be than in towns, but with the animal and plant 
creation also. Anyone who has lived long in the country, 
unless economic conditions of one kind or another were 
very bad, knows how true and how valuable this is. 
There is a wisdom which is worth more than all know- 
ledge and which an illiterate man may possess. One may 
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cite, apart from one’s own experience, the shepherds in 

Wordsworth’s Prelude. They were dependent on many 

things and especially the weather. But they co-operated 

with their environment where it was friendly and opposed 
it where it was hostile and from this constant association 
with fields and folds, rivers, lakes, sun and clouds and 
sky, with the returning and departing seasons and their 
flocks, they imbibed unconsciously a quality of patience 
quiet and content in their rural solitudes, a deeper and 
wiser humanity and understanding which has now almost 
entirely disappeared and "which the modern industrial 
worker does not despise only because he has never known 
it. Moreover so long as life is lived to the din of engines 

(instead of the silent country side) under factory roofs 

(instead of the ceiling of the skies), amidst hurry end 

dirt and crowds this precious thing can, it must be feared, 

never be known. 

Page 113. “.... the really useful education . > 
follows the . . . . child's own instinctive 
interests ....” 

This seems such a liberal and generous statement but 
consider what would happen if it were fully applied. Is 
that a useful education for a child which allows him to 
wet his clothes whenever he feels the inclination, steal 
from the store cupboard whenever he feels hungry, tell 
lies whenever it may save him from trouble? It is not. 
Authority prevention and punishment there must be un- 
less a child is to be a dirty thieving mean little wretci. 

But why should it be so readily supposed that autho- 
rity is always harsh and cruel and ignorant, always 
opposed to the true interests of its charges? Мау it not 
be that the parent and the school master may refuse (if 
he does refuse) a child what he wants, not out of a 
reactionary traditional tyrannical disposition but in order 
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to give the child something better than he asks? Most 
parents, it should not be necessary to add, are affectionately 
disposed towards their children and are not likely to be 
the very people who will be unkind to them. It is the 
same with schoolmasters. And may it not be that their 
love, their age and their greater experience of life will 
enable them to choose better for the child than the child 
might choose for itself? 
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